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THE WEEK. 


WE sincerely hope that there is truth in the 
rumour that the Prime Minister will in person be 
present at the forthcoming Hague Congress, and such 
a course, we feel sure, would have the approval of the 
nation and would be of the greatest service to the 
interests of Great Britain and of the world. Naturally 
there is no precedent, for there has been but one 
Hague Congress ; but could a better precedent be 
established than that the chief representative of the 
nation should be its spokesman in the international 
parliament ? 


At first sight the Government’s decision to appeal 
against the decision of the Appeal Court to the House 
of Lords must seem perverse to Liberals unversed in 
legal technicalities and unskilled in the mysteries of 
administration. For why, when you have got a satis- 
factory decision, should you appeal against it? And it 
is certainly most satisfactory to know on such high 
authority that the application of local rates to the incul- 
cation of sectarian dogmas is repugnant to English 
law and customs. Such was the drift of the 
famous Braintree case, which long ago knocked 
the bottom out of Church rates, and it was 
cheering to find that the Act of 1902 was not 
strongly enough worded to enable local authorities to 
pay for religious teaching in the voluntary schools. 
Moreover, the judgment might have served as a support 
to the Bill; for the Church of England might very 
well have preferred the new Bill to the old Act as inter- 
preted by the West Riding judgment. On the other 
hand, the Government must have reflected that in any 
case the new legislation will not take effect until 
January, 1908. It would never have done to leave 
the law in doubt for a whole year, with the passive 
resisters, the Church teachers, and the local authorities 
all in doubt and litigation as to theirrights, duties, 
and responsibilities. _ 

THE case, moreover, could have been carried up in 
other ways, and no doubt would have been brought 
before the House of Lords by parties interested in up- 
setting the Appeal Court’s judgment, so that it was 
really very difficult for the Government to avoid employ- 
ing counsel to put the case against the decision of the 
Court of Appeal before the supreme judicial tribunal. 
We expect that the case will be heard in a very short 
time; and in all probability the decision of the Supreme 
Court will have been given early in November, so that 
it will be quite easy for the House of Lords, when 
its judicial members have decided what the law is, to 
discuss the details of the Education Bill. In our humble 








judgment it is extremely unlikely that the House of 
Lords will insist upon substantial amendments ; but if 
they do we hope that the Government will be prepared 
to deal very faithfully indeed with voluntary schools. 
If the Established Church refuses the very handsome 
terms which are offered under the Bill, we think that the 
million a year which would have gone to Church 
schools as rent should be applied to building school- 
houses in all parts of the country where the present 
system bears heavily and unfairly upon the Noncon- 
formists. And there should be no difficulty next year 
in passing a purely financial measure withdrawing rate 
aid from all voluntary schools, which it will be beyond 
the competency of the House of Lords to alter or 
reject. 


Tue Blue Funk School are in very low water just 
now. A long expiring groan or remonstrance has just 
been issued by the egregious Mr. Bellairs, and the 
owner of Pearson’s Weekly has been trying to create 
a panic among the readers of the Standard and Daily 
Express. But luckily the public is not so gullible as it 
was. It sees through the trick of declaring that 
Germany is more powerful than England because she 
has ‘‘ projected” more Dreadnoughts, though she has 
none either built or building! The Dazly Telegraph 
itself frankly points out that economy is not shame- 
ful even when it is practised on the British Fleet, ‘ if it 
can be accomplished with safety,” and in this case, 
writes our contemporary, ‘‘ there is no danger.” Lord 
Tweedmouth on Thursday made a sensible speech on 
the subject at Sheffield, which shows that the Govern- 
ment will not be turned from its purpose by the feeble 
folk who think that one German is equal to four English- 
men at sea. 


THE punishments meted out by the War Office to 
the officers who were censured by the report of the 
War Stores Commission for corruption and gross 
negligence in South Africa do not increase our respect 
for the doctrine of efficiency. When a public depart- 
ment has wasted millions of money and the guilt of a few 
has been proved, those few ought to be very severely 
punished if efficiency is to be obtained in the future. The 
Times says ‘* it will doubtless be the opinion of the public 
whose money was squandered in South Africa that Mr. 
Haldane has shown extreme leniency,” and adds that 
considering the rigidity of proof demanded by a judicial 
tribunal, and a very grave condemnation passed by the 
Commission upon the conduct of many officers, the 
public will contrast the mountainous labour of the re- 
port with the very diminutive mouse which Mr. Haldane 
offers for our inspection. The worst thing about it all, 
in our judgment, is the exculpation of General Lyttelton 
upon the ridiculous ground that it was almost 
humanly impossible for him to carry out that part of 
his trust which was concerned with the control of 
stores because his military duties absorbed his energies. 
The answer, of course, is that he should have informed 
the War Office that he could not do that part of his 
work. What he did was to refuse the assistance of 
the officer who would have acted as some check 
on contractors, so that his responsibility remains, 
and we can only conclude that General Lyttelton is a 
member of one of those privileged families whose 
social influence protects them from the consequences 
of negligence and breach of duty. 
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WE are glad to see that the Government is in 
earnest with the Small Holdings Bill for Scotland, and 
the Lord Advocate excelled himself in his telling speech 
at Inverness last Friday. The bill was founded, he 
said, not only on sound principles but on approved 
analogy, and a decade after its énactment it would be 
found to be justified. Justice to those who tilled the 
land did not mean injustice to those who owned it. The 
Government’s measure was far-reaching, radical, and 
comprehensive ; it appliedto allScotland. Mr. Shaw 
touched upon the question of land purchase and dual 
ownership and pointed out the dangers from 
the bondholder. Tenant right fairly assessed could 
alone be the basis of purchase price fairly 
fixed. He quoted strong testimony from a distin- 
guished Irish Land Commissioner that the bill was an 
excellent one and should pass without change. None 
is more qualified to speak on the land question than 
the Lord Advocate, and his speech is a reassurance 
that the Government will fulfil the expectations raised 
by the Prime Minister’s declaration at the Albert Hall. 
It was in Inverness that Mr. Chamberlain in his 
Radical days raised the hopes of the Highland tenant, 
who has had to wait till now before a satisfactory 
measure has been produced. We trust that England 
and Wales will soon obtain a similar measure. 


Lorp LoreBurRn’s address in Glasgow on ‘‘ How 
to keep His Majesty’s Dominions beyond the Seas” 
was as stimulating as it was statesmanlike. The 
speech was marked by the breadth, moderation, and 
persuzsive firmness which we have iearnt to associate 
with the LordChancellor. In our effort to maintain these 
dominions, he said, opinion differs as to methods, but 
in ultimate objects we are united. Lord Loreburn 
pointed out the vast extent of territory which our 
Empire embraces, with a population of 400 or 450 
millions, including every race and every colour in every 
stage of civilisation. We have added four million 
square miles during the last twenty-five years. Our 
growth of territory has brought us in touch with all 
the great Powers, making us an obstacle to their ex- 
pansion and ambitions. We are therefore liable to 
frontier difficulties with every nation, and great religious 
or racial movements may at any moment sweep over our 
Empire. Since 1815 almost ali our wars and expeditions 
have been due to colonial or Indian causes, andtheentire 
cost, apart from India, falls on these forty-two millions 
inhabiting 120,000 square miles. Could we but have 
saved the money so spent in the last ninety years and 
applied it to the National Debt it would have been 
nearly extinguished and our taxpayers would have been 
saved twenty-five millions annually. 


A GREAT part of the cost of the army is incurred 
for our over-sea possessions, yet it practically al) falls 
upon the British taxpayer and this country provides 
£59 out of every £60 that is spent upon the British 
navy. The problem is two-fold— partly how to enable 
ourselves to bear this burden and partly how to continue 
the warm and affectionate relations which now subsist 
between Great and Greater Britain. It is not to con- 
stitutional devices or financial legerdemain that Lord 
Loreburn would look for security, nor to constant and 
indefinite increase in our armaments. Great empires 
have perished because they harboured slavery. We 
are free from that, or we soon shall be. Other 
empires have fallen by religious and social intolerance. 
We are also free from that. Men like Wilberforce, 
Romilly, Peel, and Cobden have raised political life in 
this country. But there are other dangers which have 
ruined other empires—the lust of territory, excessive 
centralisation, anda disposition to the fatal policy of 
war. We have need of statesmen, ‘‘ not little men 
who make great wars but great men who prevent 
them.” Thedays of pegging out claims for posterity 
have gone by. Even those who think only of war and 





preparations for it wi!l do well to remember the Lord 
Chancellors admonition, that one of the principal safe- 
guards is a full exchequer and a prosperous, healthy, 
and contented people. 


In two interesting speeches Lord Courtney has 
discussed the supposed quarrel between Labour and 
Liberalism from his peculiarly detached standpoint. At 
the Gladstone commemorative dinner in Manchester 
he was inclined to treat the Junior Whips mercifully, 
but urged the necessity of a progressive programme 
if the Liberal Party wished to avoid the failure of 
1880, and he showed little fear of Socialistic proposals, 
although he described himself as a ‘‘rank individu- 
alist.” At the same time he laid stress on the function of 
Parliament as a means of educating the mass of the 
people through the debates and consultations of its 
members; it was well, therefore, he said, that men of 
different views should be returned. With this object 
he urged, at the National Liberal Club on Monday, his 
favourite project of proportional representation. Lord 
Courtney also demurred to Mr. Winston Churchill's advo- 
cacy of the second ballot, on the ground that the expense, 
agitation, delay, and annoyance of a second election 
might drive many gocd candidates out of the field. 
Cockermouth is supposed to prove the necessity for a 
change, but it is by no means certain that Captain 
Guest would have wen at a second ballot. Moreover, 
electors who refuse to vote now unless a motor-car 
takes them to the poll would be still more unwilling 
to vote twice. Lastly, asecond ballot might encourage 
hopeless candidatures. All that this scheme promises 
can be effected, in Lord Courtney’s view, at a single 
election by a simple method of markirg the voting 
paper, and all sections would thus obtain the precise 
amount of influence to which their numbers entitle 
them. At the present moment, however, new schemes 
of suffrage and electoral machinery must be postponed 
to social and economic reforms. Woman suffrage, for 
example, could not possibly be brought in by the 
Government until towards the end of its term of office. 

NOTWITHSTANDING many and not altogether disin- 
terested criticisms, writes our Rome correspondent, the 
Italian National Socialist Congress, which closed its 
sittings last week, wasa great success from the point of 
view of the discipline of the party andits evolution. In 
the congress the more moderate elements prevailed to 
such an extent that the group called ‘‘ Sindicatists,” 
which comprehends the revolutionary and anarchist 
element, only obtained 5,000 out of the 32,000 votes. It 
is now evident that Socialism, transformed as it is, may 
represent in Italy a useful advance guard of the 
Liberal Party and exercise an energetic con- 
trol over the machinery of government. A _ most 
vigorous campaign, our correspondent adds, is now 
being carried on by many organs of the Italian Press 
to depict the imminent danger of war in order to 
impress public opinion and influence Parliament— 
which will meet again next month—-to pass a Bill for 
adding to military and naval expenditure. The Italian 
Yellow Press is flourishing before the inhabitants of 
the Peninsula the spectre of an Austrian invasion of 
the Lombardo-Venetian provinces. In reality, of 
course, the Viennese Government is taken up with 
other vital matters on which rest the very existerce 
of the Austro-Hungarian Empire. Indeed, Austria 
will never dream of risking a war against Italy which 
might provoke such terrible internal troubles unless 
she is provoked by the Peninsula, and the latter will 
never undertake alone a war against the neighbouring 
State. Besides, notwithstanding the irredentist agi- 
tation, there is no doubt that the relations between 
the Houses of Habsburg and of Savoy are very cordial, 
and as long as the Emperor Francis Joseph lives his 
influence, as well as that of King Victor Emmanuel, 
will be always exercised in favour of peace. 
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Wuat promised to be the commencement of the 
clerical question in Spain has fortunately—or unfortu- 
nately—been postponed by the publication of the 
Bishop of Tuy’s letter of apology. It will be remem- 
bered that the Count of Romanones’s decree, re-estab- 
lishing in all its importance the legality of civil 
matrimony, was the object of a shower of pastoral 
letters from no fewer than five bishops, two cathedral 
chapters, and one archbishop. The most furious, 
fanatic, and injurious of these articles was that 
published by the Bishop of Tuy, who did not measure 
his words but openly insulted the Minister of Justice. 
The latter threatened the writer to have him brought up 
for trial in the Supreme Court unless in an apologetic 
letter he retracted his offensive epithets. The bishop 
was firm, however, even though counselled by the 
Vatican and its Nuncio in Madrid toapologise. Thus 
weeks went by without the Government’s receiving a 
satisfactory reply. In a Cabinet Council held at 
the Granja it was determined therefore to indict the 
bishop, but, strange to say, the Count of Romanones 
retarded the publication of the indictment twenty-four 
hours, and in the meantime the recalcitrant bishop’s 
apologeticletter arrived. It looks very muchas though 
royal influence had been brought to bear on the prelate, 
which is not in the least astonishing if we consider for 
a moment Don Alfonso’s peculiar situation between 
Church and State. Atallevents, sand has been thrown 
on the affairve, which wasin reality a personal question 
rather than a national problem, though, of course, from 
the moment in which Spain’s fifty odd bishops upheld 
the offensive missive penned by their companion it 
looked as though deeper motives lay at the bottom of 
the injudicious attack upon the Government. 


Nor can the Count of Romanones’s decree concern- 
ing civil matrimony be regarded as an important step 
in Church reform in Spain. It must be remembered 
that civil marriage is an institution already existing in 
Spain, just as in France andelsewhere. It is expressly 
determined in the Civil Code, according to which such 
Spaniards as have abjured the Catholic religion can con- 
tract civilmarriage. This is in evident contradiction with 
Article 11 of the State Constitution, which asserts that 
all Spaniards are Catholic—an intolerant, arbitrary 
statement, worthy of the times of the Inquisition and 
clamouring for a repeal. This repeal will, unfortu- 
nately, not be very readily secured, though certain 
Liberal statesmen not in office just now promise to 
present a modification as soon as they are in power. 
It will be difficult, however, as the most obstinate 
resistance will be opposed by the Church (and it is 
mighty in the land !)to any measure that detracts from 
its haughty authority and attacks its importance as 
the State religion. That sooner or later the so-called 
clerical question will surge up in Spain as it has done 
in France is beyond all doubt. But at present ? What 
with the Jesuits, the prelates, monastic and religious 
orders, and a horde of mystic priests, a real reform 
either as regards the modification of the Constitution, 
the restriction of religious orders by denouncing Senor 
Maura’s agreement with Rome, or the signing of anew 
liberal concordat with the Pope, is entirely out of the 
question unless the Government are willing to be the 
cause of serious turmoils and uprisings throughout the 
Peninsula. For the moment the State can have but 
one ambition, namely, to assert and uphold its authority 
in all civil matters and demonstrate that Spanish 
politics are not subject to the Vatican. 


Tue United Kingdom Alliance held its annual 
meetings in Manchester on Tuesday. Mr. Leif Jones, 


who succeeds Sir Wilfrid Lawson as president, defined 
the policy of the Alliance as ‘‘the suppression of the 
liquor traffic by the operative will of an enlightened 
people,” and in addition to the direct veto he demanded 





Sunday and election- day closing, later open- 
ing and earlier closing on week days, and strict 
control of clubs. Mr. Cameron Corbett moved 
a resolution condemning ‘‘ disinterested manage- 
ment” and municipalisation, but did not explain 
how these exclusions could be reconciled with local 
option and trust in the people. The Government bill 
which has been promised for next year will certainly 
contain alocaloptionclause. Mr. Harcourt, who presided 
at a large public meeting, declared that it was his expe- 
rience as Home Secretary which changed Sir William 
Harcourt’s earlier views and convinced him that drastic 
legislation was necessary. At the Home Office he 
found ‘‘that the great percentage of crime in this 
country was the direct or indirect result of over-indul- 
gence in drink,” 





THE annual meeting of the Congregational Union, 
attended by 1,200 delegates from all parts of the 
country, has been held during the week at Wolver- 
hampton, under the chairmanship of the Rev. J. H. 
Jowett. At the reception given by the mayor, himself 
a Congregationalist, on Monday evening, Sir Henry 
Fowler spoke and described the last visit of the 
Union to Wolverhampton, when Dr. Dale delivered his 
famous address. A message of greeting was sent to Dr. 
Clifford on the attainment of his seventieth birthday. 
Dr. Forsyth delivered a brilliant address, and a theo- 
logical discussion was introduced on the question of the 
Virgin Birth by Dr. Barrett, of Norwich, who affirmed 
his belief in the orthodox view. The discussion which 
followed revealed a striking diversity of belief. 





Newspaper hints that the future Irish Council may 
be elected on a basis of proportional representation are 
being discussed in Nationalist circles. Not that the 
system in itself is disliked in Ireland—it is, indeed, 
hardly known or understood; but the proposal to make 
in Ireland the new experiment, which it was not 
attempted to introduce into the Transvaal, arouses 
some uneasiness, and the Irish Party will be on the 
alert to detect possible gerrymandering. However, so 
many Irish constituencies have been uncontested for 
years that it is virtually impossible, writes our Dublin 
correspondent, to foresee what the net result of such an 
experiment would be, and it might prove a satisfactory 
solution of the Ulster difficulty. In any event, the 
capacity of the Irish Party will be severely tested in the 
coming reorganisation, and Mr. Redmond is wisely bent 
upon strengthening its personnel. Last Sunday, whilecon- 
gratulating the electorsof East Tyrone upon the return of 
Mr. T. M. Kettle, he took occasion, not for the first time, 
to urge upon other constituencies the importance of 
selecting candidates possessed of the requisite Parlia- 
mentary ability. But it will be difficult to give the 
party the desired infusion of new blood so long as 
Parliamentary candidates are selected by a method 
which enables the present clergy, and other ex-officio 
local leaders, to select for the United Irish League 
its official candidate—who may quite possibly prove 
alien from the national spirit of that organisation, and 
concerned mainly for class, local, or sectarian interests. 
The inevitable reaction from the autocracy of Parnell’s 
time has swung the pendulum too far in the opposite 
direction; and a revision of the present system of 
electoral conventions is under consideration. 


THE article on the London Borough Elections, 
from the pen of the editor of the Daz/y Chronicle, was 
written before the Moderate programme was known, 
but it anticipates the policy which the party 
put forward except on one or two points. The 
so-called new ‘‘ Reformers” are really more reactionary 
than the old ‘‘ Moderates.” They pursue their policy 
of aggrandising the local councils and weakening the 
central authority, and actually advocate a reversion to 
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the discredited system of indirect election. They pro- 
pose that the borough councils should send represen- 
tativesto the County Council, andthus would reintroduce 
the element which led to the downfall of the Metro- 
politan Board of Works. Moderate finance is equally 
reactionary. [hey propose an extension of the vicious 
system of Exchequer grants, which encourages local 
extravagance and prevents all effective checks on 
expenditure. They want a new system of equalisation 
of rates which shall not depend so much upon popula- 
tion. This means that it must depend more on 
rateable value, and will therefore reduce the calls 
now made on the wealthy districts. Not a word 
is said in the new programme about the rating 
of land or site values, nor is there any reference 
to the electricity supply question. While the Moderate 
programme is addressed to the borough councils, much 
of it refers to matters entirely outside their province. 

AN extremely interesting innovation is promised by 
Mr. Arthur Chamberlain. The chairman of Kynochs, 
Limited, announces that his company have decided to 
introduce the metric or decimal system of weights and 
measures into all their works. They do this, not in the 
interests of scientific experiment, but because they have 
conviuced themselves that the metric system is 
most convenient in practice and almost indis- 
pensable for export trade. ‘‘We have got a 
most irrational system of coinage,” so Mr. Chamber- 
lain will extend the decimal system to money, making 
the sovereign the unit. Mr. Herbert Spencer, however, 
and some other eminent men have maintained that 
twelve is a better figure than ten, being divisible into 
fourths and thirds as well as into halves. No doubt 
England is behind the rest of Europe in her adhesion to 
our ‘‘benighted tables,” but the inertia of existing 
interests will resist much effort. Messrs. Kynochs 
must, we imagine, scrap a certain amount of plant and 
spend a good deal of money in adapting machinery to 
the new measures. It is fitting, perhaps, that a com- 
pany which does so international a trade as that in 
arms and explosives should lead the way in adopting 
international weights and measures. 

WE wonder how many of our Prussian friends who 
are laughing at the burgomaster of Képenick—a true 
fairy tale—would have behaved differently in the circum- 
stances. Confronted by a squad of soldiers, under 
command of a ‘‘captain” who produced them as his 
authority, few people brought up under a militarist 
domination would have done anything else than 
submit. The incident throws a strong light upon 
the attitude of the people towards the military hier- 
archy and the ease with which the assumption of 
military rank in Germany can overawe both police and 
officials. We commend the whole story to those who 
would like to see the principle of military training 
adopted by this country and the natural man drilled 
by a course of military discipline into unhesitating 
obedience to anything that wears a uniform. 


Tue death of Sir Richard Tangye, at the ripe age 
of seventy-three, removes another of the conspicuous 
self-made men, in the best sense of that term, belonging 
to the Victorian era of manufacturing development. Of 
humble origin, which he never forgot—it gave him 
sympathy with the struggles of others—he managed to 
build up, on a foundation of sound judgment and strict 
integrity, one of the greatest engineering works in 
the kingdom. Through his own and his brother’s 
generosity the Birmingham Art Gallery was erected, 
and Sir Richard took part in many other schemes for 
the public benefit. He always refused to stand for 
Parliament, though he did much to promote sound 
Liberalism in his district. If all employers were of the 
type of Sir Richard Tangye we should hear less of the 
divorce between capital and labour. 





THE LAND HUNGER, 


“ Plenty of employment would be tound if the land were 
made accessible to the men who are willing and able to 
work it. There is no task to which we are called more 
urgently by every consideration of national well-being than 
that of colonising our own country.”—Sir HENRY CAMPBELL- 
BANNERMAN, November 28, 1905. 

“I leave the districts where I have seen the men at work 
who are fortunate enough to have acquired a stake in the 
land with a vivid consciousness of how there is implanted 
in our agricultural population a great love for the soil and 
a capacity for making it yield its fruits to the fullest. This 
love and this capacity I see only fully turned to account 
when the man is working under those conditions which 
enable him to reap the full benefit of his own industry. 
Wherever I go I find a people hungering for that raw 
material on which alone they can use their powers. Through 
the length and breadth of England the cry of the people 
goes up: ‘Land! Give us more land.’”—-Report of SPECIAL 
CoMMISSIONER, Co-operative Small Holdings Association. 


HERE is no more serious problem at the present 
time, nor one more difficult of solution, than that 
of rural depopulation. Political economists and agricul- 
turists alike have devoted considerable attention to the 
subject, but as yet, so far from any improvement aris- 
ing, the exodus from the country districts remains as 
great as ever. The discussion that has been proceed- 
ing for some time in the columns of the Daily News is, 
therefore, in every way opportune, especially as 
legislation is being prepared on the subject. 

What will our great Progressive majority do for 
the welfare of rural England? asks the Daily News ; 
and the question is a difficult one. Twenty years ago 
there was an awakening of the countryside. The 
unauthorised Radical programme promised direct 
access to the land. The agricultural labourer voted 
for the first time. He voted generally for the Liberal 
candidates and the Conservative Government was 
turned out of office on the motion of Mr. Jesse 
Collings—that ‘‘ this House humbly expresses its regret 
that no measures are announced by Her Majesty for 
the present relief of these classes, and especially for 
affording facilities to agricultural labourers and others 
in the rural districts to obtain allotments and small 
holdings on equitable terms as to rent and security of 
tenure.” Then followed the Irish difficulties and the 
Home Rule split. Nothing or next to nothing was 
done for the English agricultural labourer. For twenty 
years the labourer settled down to sleep or migrated 
to the towns, despairing of his future on theland. Now 
again the labourer has awakened and has voted 
Liberal. He has heard direct promises of legislation 
designed to stem the tide of rural depopulation and to 
give him access to the land. He asks that these 
promises shall be redeemed. 

In 18y2 the Small Holdings Act was passed, and, 
as Mr. C. F. G. Masterman points out, it represented 
a kind of belated attempt to carry out the ‘‘ unautho- 
rised programme” of seven years before. The county 
councils were given powers of settling people on the 
land. A county council of intelligence and energy ina 
district favourable to small holdings might have effected 
a small agrarian revolution. But as a matter of fact 
the Act stands to-day as an almost complete failure. 
Experiments in its working have only been made 
by one or two councils and these only on the 
tiniest scale. In the fourteen years which have 
elapsed since the passing of that Act only eight 
county councils in England have acquired land 
under its provisions. The total area of land so 
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acquired has only been 569 acres, and the total number 
of men placed on the land has been 166, or an average 
of 20 small holders a year. Meanwhile thousands of 
young men have left the country for the want of a 
decent home and a bit of land attached to it. 

In order to stem the steady flow from the country 
to the centres of population, life in the rural districts 
must be made more congenial, and there must be more 
scope for the young men to rise in the world. No 
better method of accomplishing this can _ be 
devised than the establishment of small holdings. 
The whole question is surrounded with great 
difficulties, and before a final and satisfactory solution 
can be found many side issues must be discussed. 

The following points, however, should be carefully 
considered. First, fuller powers should be given 
to the parish councils to ascertain the demand for 
small holdings, to purchase land for holdings as well 
as for allotmeots, and, if necessary, to compel the 
county councils to exercise powers of compulsion. 
Second, the provisions of the Small Holdings Act 


of 1892 should be simplified and extended. 
Third, a Land Commission should be formed, 
with provision of funds as in Mr. Jesse 


Collings’s Bill, and the duty of (1) stimulating and 
assisting local authorities in their action; (2) pur- 
chasing suitable estates (especially mortgaged estates), 
preparing them for small holdings where the demand 
exists, and letting or selling them to suitable holders. 
For this purpose a grant of money will be necessary 
from the Consolidated Fund, with the right to borrow 
on guaranteed land stock, as in the parallel case of 
Ireland. Two special safeguards would seem desir- 
able. In the first place, compulsory powers (as in the 
case of land for railways and public purposes) must be 
given to acquire land at a fair valuation. If the State 
enters the open market as a purchaser of land it will 
run the price of that land up far beyond its rightful 
value. It will find—as in the case of allotments—that 
the poorest and most unsuitable land is foisted upon 
it. Secondly, the State should buy to keep, unless 
the demand is clearly for small freeholds and not 
for leaseholds. The small holdings should be 
given security of tenure at a fair rent. It 
is desirable that land purchased by a public body 
should not pass back again absolutely into private 
hands, so that the risk of mortgages, consolidation, 
and the other evils which sometimes attend the virtues 
of peasant proprietorship may be minimised. Here, 
however, we hope that no doctrinaire opinions will 
stand in the way of allowing those who would not 
otherwise be tempted into farming from becoming 
peasant proprietors. We have no right to deny to the 
English peasant what we have given to the Irish. 

That small! holdings can be worked at a substan- 
tial profit is now a generally accepted fact, and cases 
in proof can be drawn from all parts of the country. 
In nearly all instances where the experiment has failed 
it has been attributable to some obvious source—loca- 
tion, soil, or distance from markets; in a few cases 
the rents have been too heavy; in only one or two 
instances have the workers been at fault; in no single 
case has the system been toblame. Examples ofsuccess- 
ful experiments could be quoted by the score, but one 
must suffice. In 1892 ‘*Cooper’s Farm,” of some 
200 acres, was in the market. The land, on the whole 





Poor, though some of it good for this district, had 


been much neglected and was in a shocking condition. 
A little group of villagers, including the schoolmaster 
and the village blacksmith, had been accustomed to 
meet to discuss with Major Poore the business of the 
county council. They agreed to attempt a small- 
holding experiment on this farm. Theirs was the only 
offer at the auction sale and the land was knocked 
down to them for £1,500, which works out at the very 
low price of about £7 10s. per acre. Major Poore 
gave the required security for the purchase money. The 
various sections of the land were valued—largely 
through the knowledge of old, experienced men, who 
knew what it was really worth. A piece of some 80 
acres supposed to be too heavy for small working was 
sold ina lump for £800. The remainder was divided 
into lots from half-acre to twenty acres and offered to 
those villagers who were ready to cone into the 
scheme. These lots were priced at different values— 
from £10 or S12 to £30 per acre. The occupants 
agreed to pay 5 per cent. interest on the capital and to 
purchase the land outright in twenty-eight half-yearly 
payments. They were united into a company forming 
the ‘* Landowners’ Court,” with the land divided into 
sections, each section electing a chairman and vice- 
chairman, ard the whole, with the secretary and the 
directors, forming a permanent committee. Some 
seven purchasers bought outright with their savings. 
The remainder have been regularly making their half- 
yearly payments. None of the original purchasers 
defaulted. None gave up, except one who left to go 
into a farm of his own. On November 4 of this year 
the last payments will be made. The Landowners’ 
Court has to-day a balance of £1,300. And the forty- 
five members on that day will be owning land 
(on a lease of 2,000 years) with no encumbrances but 
rate and tithe. The ‘*landowners” have not been 
content with their land. They have built houses upon 
it ; borrowing money for the purpose from the O d- 
fellows and other friendly societies, or in some cases 
from the Landowners’ Court. Over thirty houses, built 
since the beginning of the experiment by those con- 
cerned in it, stand to-day to testify to the stimulating 
effect of its operations. The experiment has therefore 
been a huge and unqualified success, and it would be 
pedantry to complain that the peasants are freeholders, 
and that some day the size of the holdings might be 
altered. We agree, as we have said, with those who 
would give a preference to leaseholds where the public 
authority is landlord; but there is no single system, no 
hard and fast rule, for the solution of the land problem 
and for the satisfaction of the Jand hunger. If the 
legislature is wise it will cater for different appetites in 
order to draw as many industrious people as possible 
to the neglected countrysides. 





JUSTICES OF THE PEACE. 


““We must make no justices, constables, sheriffs, of 
bailiffs, but of such as know the law of the realm and mean 
duly to observe it.”—The Magna Charta, Chapter xlv. 


MODERN commentator on the Magna Charta 
tells us that the above provision was especially 
required in King John’s reign in consequence of the 
misconduct and incompetence of some of the judicial 
officers who had been appointed by the King. The 


functions of the Crown in regard to the appointment of 
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judges and justices are now exercised by the Lord 
Chancellor or by the Prime Minister on the advice of 
the Lord Chancellor, though stipendiary magis- 
trates are appointed by the Home Secretary. “ The 
office of justice of the peace,” to quote one of the 
books, ‘‘ though created in the time of John comes 
fully within the spirit of this clause of the great 
Charter,” and although most of the concessions ex- 
torted from John and embodied in his compact with 
the barons are now obsolete because their spirit has 
permeated the law and constitution of the realm, this 
one can never become obsolete—the type should 
always be kept standing—because no system can 
guarantee the right distribution of patronage. The 
giving of appointments depends entirely upon the judg- 
ment, probity, and independence of those in whom the 
patronage is vested. Happily English tradition is all 
against the dependence of justice upon administration. 
Sorry jobs have been perpetrated, but our most in- 
capable judges usually try (though they do not always 
succeed) to divest themselves of their political pre- 
judices when they mount the bench. Since the time 
of Pitt, who deliberately made our justices of the 
peace the creatures of the Government and _ the 
instruments of a policy of political coercion, there 
has been no organised attempt to appoint magis- 
trates for the purpose of giving a twist to the 
loyal administration of the law. But those who are 
responsible for the appointment of magistrates should 
never forget the principle of the Magna Charta. 

Wilful corruption and perversion of the law by 
county or borough magistrates is happily rare, but 
gross ignorance of the law is by no means rare; and 
this ignorance, combined it may be with class preju- 
dice, is not only discreditable to justice itself but fre- 
quently very mischievous in its effect upon the peace 
and goodwill of local communities. Lord Coke once 
said: ‘‘ The ignorance of a judge is very often the 
calamity of the innocent”; and the saying is 
equally true whether we read judge or justice of 
the peace. The proper qualifications of a justice of 
the peace are not property or wealth but independence 
of character, a good reputation in the locality, and a 
reasonable knowledge of the law. It is very fortunate 
indeed for the country that at this particular moment 
we have in the Lord Chancellor one whom no influences 
will sway from the course dictated by the public 
interest. Unhappily, ten years of Tory domination 
have packed many town and ccuntry benches with 
Tory magistrates. There are even some scandalous 
instances in which Tory lords-lieutenant have been in 
the habit of ruling out all Liberal names from their list 
of new justices. But the lords-lieutenant, as a 
whole, have plenty of good sense, even if they regret 
the inroads of democracy ; and it is no small testimony 
to their sense of fair play as well as to the influence of 
the new Lord Chancellor in the House of Lords that 
a Bill abolishing the property qualification for county 
justices should have been passed with little or nodifficulty. 

Some weeks ago there was quite an outburst of an- 
onymous letters in the Liberal newspapers complaining 
that the Lord Chancellor was not appointing Liberal 
magistrates at the requisite pace, that in some districts 
well-known Radicals who had done yeoman’s service at 
the General Election had so far been left out in the 
cold, and so on. Those who made such haste in 
advertising grievances forget things which 
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by this time we feel sure they will have re- 
called. In the first place it is by no means 


desirable, and it is certainly impossible, that one of 
the leading members of the Cabinet, who also pre- 
sides over the supreme tribunal of the United King- 
dom, should spend the whole of his days and nights 
from the moment he takes office in appointing justices 
of the peace. We have heard, though we will not 
vouch for it, that he did manage to appoint at 
the rate of a bench a day up to the end of last Ses- 
sion. But this is by the way. Secondly, it does not 
seem to be so very necessary and essential that every 
Liberal who is not at present a magistrate, but is fitted 
to become one, should be appointed to that office 
within a few months of the advent of a Liberal 
Government. Thirdly, even if that were the case, it is 
highly important that the utmost care should be taken 
not to appoint men who would be other than a credit 
to the bench. It is a great public misfortune that in 
some places persons with nothing to recommend them 
but their Toryism and their riches should have become 
justices of the peace. Let us beware of following so 
evil an example. It has been suggested, we see in 
some quarters, by persons who must be singularly 
devoid of political judgment and singularly free from 
a perception of what is proper and fit in the adminis- 
tration of justice, that the Lord Chancellor’s duty is 
merely ministerial, that all he has to do is to append 
signature without inquiry to any list of names 
which may be sent in to him by members 
of Parliament, provided they are supporters of the 
Government! In other words, a judicial office is to 
become the prize of party and the reward of electioneer- 
ing. To introduce the spoils system into the English 
Civil Service would be bad enough ; to introduce it into 
our judicial service would be ten times worse, and we 
are glad to note that the Lord Chancellor has set his 
face resolutely against any such proceeding, though he 
will seek with all reasonable speed to equalise the 
balance of parties and classes and opinions on the bench, 
so that poor men who may be convicted of killing 
game or catching fish have the same favour extended 
to them as is extended, let us say, to the motorist who 
is guilty of infanticide. But the process, if it is to be 
effectual, must be gradual. The men who are appointed 
to put the balance right must be men whose competency 
and character have been well ascertained. Let us there- 
fore not be in too great a hurry. 





LONDON BOROUGH ELECTIONS. 


By RosBert DONALD. 

UBLIC interest in London municipal questions just 
now centres largely in the Borough Council 
elections, which will take place on the first day in 
November. This is the third series of contests since 
the passing of the London Government Act of 1899. 
That measure, which was prompted more by feelings 
of hostility towards the County Council than by a 
genuine desire to reform the system of local govern- 
ment, abolished the Vestries and District Boards and 
divided the administrative county into twenty-eight 
Boroughs, each of which was given a mayor and 
not more than ten aldermen and sixty coun- 
cillors. The object of the Tory Government was 
to set up against the central authority local bodies 
which it was hoped would eventually attain positions 
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of dignity and importance equal to those held in the 
provinces by the great corporations. The County 
Council had done too well; it had accomplished too 
much. Instead of the London home of Tory reaction 
it had become a centre for advanced Progressive 
thought and movement. Its career had to be checked, 
and the best way to achieve that object, in the opinion 
of the promoters of the Act of 1899, was to enlarge the 
powers of the local authorities and to make those bodies 
more attractive to the public by decking them with 
paraphernalia of ancient origin and significance that 
had fallen as a legacy upon the provincial corporations. 

In their haste to belittle the County Council the 
Tories disregarded both the fundamental principles of 
the provincial constitutions and the modern tendencies 
of local government. The provincial Town Councils are 
for all practical purposes supreme within their own 
areas ; the Borough Councils are not and, having regard 
to the position occupied by the County Council, never 
can be. The modern tendency of local government 
is concentration — one central authority working 
through numerous committees and departments. 
Every year Parliament has to consider many 
schemes for the amalgamation of small local 
government areas, or proposals for absorption of 
outside authorities put forward by the larger 
bodies. The creation of the Borough Councils con- 
tinued, if on a slightly smaller scale, the system of 
divided and overlapping jurisdiction, resulting in 
extravagant administration, that has ever been the 
bane of London local government. In so far as it was 
the object of the Tory Government to set up a class of 
authority that would produce friction with the central 
body, that object has been to a large extent achieved. 

The first elections resulted in the return of a majority 
of Moderate councils, and the second adjusted the 
balance of power so that it rested almost equally between 
the two municipal parties. But a Progressive County 
Council will never be able to work harmoniously with the 
Borough Councils except in the highly improbable 
event of the whole of the latter containing Progressive 
majorities. A Moderate Borough Council seldom views 
with approval the proceedings of the central body at 
Spring Gardens. The Holborn authority, for instance, 
as soon as it was constituted became a centre of dis- 
affection and reaction. It spent large sums of public 
money in opposing County Council Bills, and called 
conferences with the object of inducing other Councils 
to emulate its example. The Tory Government regarded 
its actions, and evenits scandals, with indulgence. An 
inquiryinto the borough’s notorious maladministration, 
and worse, was denied, a refusal that contrastsstrikingly 
with Mr. John Burns’s prompt action at Poplar, where the 
causes for inquiry were insignificant and not at all of 
the same nature as the Holborn maladministration. 
Just now Holborn is opposing the County Council’s 
tramway scheme for Bloomsbury, on the ground that 
motor-omnibuses are the vehicles of the future. But 
the Holborn Council has made no attempt to deal with 
the gradually encroaching *bus monopoly, and its 
action is wholly inspired by unreasoning hostility 
towards the central body. The attitude of Holborn 
is often reflected, though perhaps in a lesser degree, 
by other Moderate Borough Councils, which generally 
receive the tacit encouragement of leading members of 
the City Corporation in their efforts to provoke friction 
and dissension. 








It is not, however, the fault of the Borough 
Councils that toa foreign student London presents such 
a patchworky spectacle. Some Boroughs are well 
lighted and others poorly. Different systems and 
methods of paving are met with in adjoining districts. 
There are two kinds of paving in Kingsway because 
that grand thoroughfare happens to be within thejurisdic- 
tion of two local authorities. One Borough is perfectly 
equipped with public libraries and baths and wash- 
houses, whilst in another such institutions can scarcely 
be found, if they exist at all. The sanitary staffs in a 
few Boroughs are adequate; in many they are deplor- 
ably inadequate. In some districts there are dust 
destructors and the removal of refuse is carried out on 
modern and sanitary lines, and in others this public 
service is still committed to the care of contractors. 

Expenditure on the same class of work varies 
enormously in the different areas. There is no ade- 
quate check upon the accounts of the Borough Coun- 
cils, as the Holborn scandals abundantly proved. The 
Local Government Board audit is carried out by an ex- 
ceedingly capable official, but his staff is not sufficiently 
large to allow of the work being properly done, and 
the accounts are often not available until public interest 
in them has disappeared. Almost all these defects are 
seen at their worst in those Boroughs which have fallen 
under the sway of the Moderate Party. The chief 
responsibility for their existence is, however, upon the 
shoulders of the Tory Government that passed the Act of 
1899. Common policy and uniformity of administration 
are impossible in London under the present conditions. 

A metropolis of small Londons is the ideal place 
for the operations of private companies. The Borough 
Councils are, of course, rigidly confined to their limited 
areas. Companies, on the otherhand, are able, if they ob- 
tain Parliamentary approval to their plans, to pick and 
choose their ground, taking that which is most profit- 
able and leaving that where the prospects are not 
favourable. The local bodies long ago discovered that 
the only way to prevent the creation of a huge 
monopoly in electricity supply was to establish 
an undertaking for each municipal area. Half the 
Boroughs have now electrical enterprises of their own, 
and they have done remarkably well with them con- 
sidering all the difficulties they have had to encounter. 
Taking them in the bulk, during the four years 1go1 to 
1905 the various enterprises made aggregate profits 
ranging from £24,324 to nearly £97,000, after paying 
all charges, and current was supplied at rates which on 
the average work out at nearly a penny per unit 
cheaper than those charged by the companies. The 
council areas are muchmore favourable from the point of 
view of economical generation and distribution than the 
companies. Some Boroughs, like those of St. Pancras 
and Hackney, have been compelled to spend enormous 
sums on distribution mains. The companies, by taking 
the pick of the areas, have been able to avoid much 
similar expenditure. The fact that thereare so many elec- 
trical undertakings, however, prevents electricity being 
supplied to consumers at the lowest possible charges. 

It is now generally admitted that the electricity 
supply of London should be in the hands of a central 
authority, and the only questions remaining for settle- 
ment are whether that authority shall be the County 
Council or a private company, and the terms and con- 
ditions upon which the various undertakings shall be 
merged into one self-contained whole. As to the muni- 
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cipal versus company issue there can be nodoubt which 
is the better course to adopt. London will not tolerate 
the creation of another monopoly after its experience of 
the water and tramway companies. 

The issues upon which the pending elections are 
being fought are largely those that will divide the 
Moderates and Progressives at the County Council 
contests in March. The Moderates, who now call 
themselves ‘‘ Municipal Reformers,” have raised their 
old cry of ‘‘ Reduce the Rates,” but they are silent as 
to the means that might be adopted to achieve that very 
desirable end. The Progressives, on the other hand, 
advocate the further extension of the equalisation prin- 
ciple, and their ultimate ideal is one rate for all London. 
It is clear, however, that this reform should be accom- 
panied by the placing ofalarge measure of financialcontrol 
in the hands of the central authority. Otherwise its 
effects would operate unjustly in many boroughs. The 
Progressives also advocate the taxation of land values 
as a means of rate relief, a proposal which the Mode- 
rates have either opposed or endeavoured to postpone. 
Further, the Progressives support a more rigorous 
enforcement of the sanitary and health laws, the full 
exercise of the councils’ housing powers, harmonious 
co-operation with the central authority with the object 
of securing cheap and improved methods of transit, the 
observance of trade union conditions and the payment 
of trade union wages for all workers, the direct 
employment of labour, a forward education policy, 
careful control of the local finances, and the unification 
of the local areas for all purposes. At the back of all 
looms the electricity supply question, and it is possible 
that before the contests are far advanced this issue may 
dominate the situation. The companies are working 
hard with the object of securing the election of coun- 
cillors pledged to oppose the London County Council 
scheme before Parliament. If the issue is forced the 
Progressives will have no hesitation in accepting the 
challenge. It will not be the first time that they have 
stood up against reaction and monopoly in defence of 
the communal rights of the citizens of London. 





THE “TIMES” AS PUBLIC BENEFACTOR? 


\W E must confess to experi2ncing a sense of keen 
amusement whenever the 77mes engages in 
personal controversy. Itself systematically employing 
the strongest and most censorious language in dealing 
with opponents, whether publishers or politicians, 
immediately it is repaid in its own coin the /zmes is 
pained and shocked, and proceeds to rebuke the loss of 
temper, lack of manners, and “‘ inelegant personalities ” 
displayed by the other side. So in the controversy 
between the Zzmes and the publishers which is just now 
attracting so much attention. Day after day attacks 
on the publishers had appeared in the TZimes, 
implying among other things that the publishers’ 
methods of business were deliberately designed 
to give them huge illegitimate profits, but when, 
in retaliation, a representative of the publishers 


brought the war into the enemy’s camp by an implica- 
tion of illegitimate profit in the sale by the Zimes of a 
‘*hopelessly antiquated” edition of the Encyclopaedia 
Britannica, there followed on one day a solemn 
editorial rebuke of inelegant personalities, and on the 








day following a letter in large type signed by a gentle- 
man in the service of the 7zmes, who accused the pub- 
lishers’ representative of ‘‘ perverted animus,” declared 
that one remark constituted a “‘ false statement ” of 
‘‘a malicious, dishonouring, and ignorant character,” 
accused his opponent of “ gross ignorance under the 
stimulus of malice,” and finally implied that the gentle- 
man on the other side had written himself down 
an ass. 

However, the methods by which the Zimes carries 
on the controversy, while interesting in themselves, are 
apart from the main issue. Indeed, so much has 
been written in the newspapers concerning the dispute 
that the principal issue threatens to be obscured. In 
reality it is very simple. With the view of increasing 
a circulation seriously threatened by the penny press, 
and extending the revenue derived from its advertise- 
ment columns, the 7zmes organised a scheme by which 
its annual subscribers obtained without further charge 
the benefits of alending library established as an adjunct 
to the newspaper. So far, so good. No one could object 
if, instead of reducing its price to twopence or a penny, 
the Zimes preferred to engage in the lendiag library 
business. But the scheme had not been long in opera- 
tion when the booksellers found that by the methods 
adopted in selling books which had gone out of library 
circulation the trade was being materially injured. It 
appears that by an arrangement between the book- 
sellers and the publishers, which came into operation 
in January, 1900, it was provided that new books pub- 
lished at what was called a net price should not be 
sold at less than that price, unless they could be 
described as ‘‘ dead stock” or ‘‘remainders.” Now 
the 7izmes advertised, and still advertises, that in its 
Book Club ‘‘clean and uninjured copies, of which the 
condition indicates that they have been in circulation 
for about a month,” are sold at a discount of 35 per 
cent. on the published price in the case of “list ’’ books, 
and of 20 per cent. in the case of net books, while 
reductions of 70 and 50 per cent. are made on books 
‘*of which the condition indicates about six months’ 
use.” In other words, the legitimate sale of new books 
through ordinary trade channels was seriously threatened 
for the benefit of a 7zmes advertising scheme. 

It will be seen that the Book Club managers are 
the sole judges of what constitutes use for ‘‘ about a 
month,” and also as to the period at which the books 
will be liable to be sold at a heavy discount. A paper- 
knife would, it has been suggested, be sufficient to 
place a book in this category. The Zzmes claims that 
it has observed the net book agreement to the letter. 
The publishers and booksellers reply that, whether the 
letter has been observed or not, the Book Club 


failed to abide by the spirit of an agreement 
whose only reason for existence was the pre- 
vention of the sale of books at ruinous rates 


immediately after publication. We think that the 
public will agree that the balance of evidence on 
this point is against the Zimes. As a result of the pro- 
tests made by the booksellers, the publishers framed a 
rule with the object of strictly interpreting the meaning 
of the net book agreement, its terms fixing a 
limit of six months within which such books should 
not be sold at reduced prices. Such a condition, 
adopted to prevent the bookselling trade from being 
ruined to suit the exigencies of the 7zmes’ subscription 
list, will commend itself to all unprejudiced persons 
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as eminently just and reasonable. Every library and 
bookseller signed the clause interpreting the agree- 
ment. The 7Zimes alone refused, and the publishers, 
compelled to decide between the Zimes and the book- 
sellers, naturally sided with their regular clients, and 
have refused to sell their books at trade dis- 
counts to the JZzmes unless the latter will 
agree to the reasonable restriction that new books 
shall not be sold second-hand until a period of six 
months has elapsed. 

There the dispute rests. All the talk of attacking 
the publishers’ monopoly and acting in the interests of 
the public is beside the point. It is evident that in this 
struggle the 7iines is only a free-trader in the sense in 
which that term may be applied to the smuggler, and 
indeed it is not a little amusing to find the leading ad- 
vocate of Protectionism posing asa victim of monopoly 
and denouncing a “ vicious and irrational form of pro- 
tection.” Publishing is one of the most hazardous of 
businesses, requiring keen business acumen and much 


special information. We doubt whether the return on 


the capital invested is equal to that embarked in 
businesses demanding far less technical know- 
ledge, but, however that may be, it is scarcely 


for the proprietors of the most highly-priced newspaper 
to defend their methods of attracting subscribers as an 
honest endeavour to cheapen the price of books. And, 
in view of previous circulars issued by the Zimes, which 
claimed that the Eucyclopedia Britannica could be sold 
at a low price because the bookseller was eliminated, 
it argues considerable effrontery for the authors of that 
circular now to pose as the protectors of booksellers’ 
interests. We are all for the cheapening of books by 
extending their circulation, but not on the principle of 
giving them away with a pound of tea in order to 
advertise the business of a grocer. Despite the im- 
medi:te advantages to book-buyers which the Book 
Club scheme may seem to offer, the public would in the 
end be the sufferers by the success of the Times in 
wrecking the bookselling trade and introducing mono- 
polistic methods into the publishing business. 





ASTERISKS. 
By VIOLETTE LONDA. 


HERE are few things in print more maddening 
than the asterisks in Baedeker. They constitute 
themselves the conscience of the traveller ; they are the 
inexorable fingers of fate pointing the way he must 
go—whether he will or not. If he should for once 
disregard their tyrannous commands, he is filled with 
remorse for years to come. He hardly dares open the 
small red book for fear the accusing star should rise up 
and hit him in the face. 

** What ; you don’t mean to say you didn’t see the 
bath of Poppoea,” exclaim his friends on his return 
from his ‘‘pleasure” trip. ‘* Why you have missed the 
best thing ofall. Surely it was marked in Baedeker ?” 

“Oh! yes,” he murmurs lamely, ‘‘it had an 
asterisk.” 

‘* Then why—— ?” begins the chorus of surprise, 
which proceeds to prove that, because of this thing 
left undone, the whole trip was practically useless, and 
that the traveller must either return to the same spot 
next year or give up travelling altogether, being 
obviously unfitted for that form of amusement. 








It is comparatively easy to keep on good terms 
with the double asterisks ; but when it comes to the 
single ones—— ! 

After three weeks’ hard work (and when you come to 
look back it is really work, not pleasure) you draw a sigh 
of relief. Everything has been systematically investi- 
gated. You have wandered through the countless 
aisles of damp, dark churches (the interiors of which 
bristle with asterisks) ; you have tried vainly to recon- 
struct chaotic ruins (in your mind's eye); you have 
humbled yourself to the dust by realising how much 
history you have managed to forget ; you have given 
your neck a permanent ‘‘ crick”’ in interminable picture 
galleries, while making superhuman efforts to admire 
monstrosities because they are the work of painters 
whose names ought to be familiar and are not, and 
because they are old, and because they are very ugly, and 
because there are crowds gazing at them, and above all 
because they are marked with the magic sign. At first 
you went to work conscientiously ; but gradually, with 
your strength, your courage failed. The pain in the 
back of your neck became intolerable, your feet seemed 
made of lead, and apparently endless vistas of 
galleries stretched before you. Then you begin to 
cheat yourself. ‘‘I wiil look at all the pictures marked 
with asterisks to-day,” you say, ‘‘ and to-morrow I will 
come back and do the others”; but in your sinful 
heart you know it is a lie—that you will not and do 
not even wish to return. 

So you tramp on wearily and at the end of the day 
your mind seems full of arms and legs (the latter mostly 
with knobby knees), saints and sinners, soldiers, 
infants, and popes, massive golden frames, tired fellow 
sufferers (called tourists)—and asterisks. These last 
pursue you even in your dreams. 

You reflect that one day more remains before you 
must leave the historic spot. That one day you have 
looked forward to for the last week, for you mean to 
enjoy yourself, and the form the enjoyment dimly 
takes in your mind is to see nothing, to do nothing, to 
leave the pist to bury its dead without your presence, 
to get up late, to take a little aimless stroll, and to go 
to bed for once without aching limbs and a head burst- 
ing with undigested information. 

The morning of the long-!ooked-for day dawns and 
you wake up full of cheerfulness. From force of habit 
you stretch out your hand for the red-covered book 
which is always within reach and run your eye over the 
familiar pages. Suddenly your smile of contentment 
vanishes ; there, at the bottom of the page is some 
horrible small type unnoticed before—and there, yes 
there, are asterisks. Your tired soul rises in revolt. You 
have seen quite enough ; already everything is becom- 
ing a wild jumble in your brain, and your only 
hope is a_ fragmentary journal written with 
fingers made shaky by fatigue. You mean to 
study it when you get home and can find time 
to arrange your impressions. You lie resolutely in 
bed ; but restlessness has seized hold of you. You 
take up the cruel book again. The asterisks over- 
looked point to ‘unrivalled views” or to pictures 
** unique in the world’s art history.” What will your 
friends say? These things may be the best ofall. It 
would be stupid to miss them now that you are so near, 
and who knows if there will ever be another chance ? 
You pause. Then some force stronger than yourself 
impels you to dress quickly, and before you know it 
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you are hard at work, and the one day of enjoyment 
has passed—without the enjoyment. 

When the train carries your exhausted body away 
from the historic spot you vaguely conjure up visions 
of an ideal holiday to be spent in some place where all 
the asterisks have been already propitiated, of idle 
hours given up to regarding nature and art as a whole, 
instead of in dribblets, of an absence of the compelling 
guide-book, of freedom to follow your own instincts and 
predilections (not those of other people), of time to 
think, and of weather that is not ‘‘ exceptional.” 

But your dream is never fulfilled. Next year you are 
off to some new place that you have read of, or which 
your friends have recommended, and your troubles begin 
again. Thus it is that—thanks to the asterisks—nine 
people out of ten require weeks of work at home to 
recover from the effects of their holiday abroad. 

For my part, I am sometimes haunted by the 
disturbing thought that perhaps after all the guide- 
book is not infallible, and that the unstarred objects may 
have been deprived of their birthright. And when I 
reflect upon the many people around me whose lives 
are regulated by maxims, and who praise, condemn, 
seek, or shun under direction, I seem to realise how 
far-reaching is the influence of the guide-book and how 
demoralising the tyranny of the asterisk. 





THE ART OF HOLMAN HUNT. 


T is a truism to say that the essence of the pre- 
| Raphaelitism of the ‘fifties is to-day embodied in 
the paintings of Mr. Holman Hunt. Everybody knows 
it, nearly everybody has said it, Mr. Hunt himself has 
written it, in effect; it is one of the truisms that happen 
to be true. The virtues of the pre-Raphaelite doctrine, 
its humility to Nature or to its conception of Nature, its 
courage to the world, and its sincerity—can these be 
denied to his art as a whole? Or can one withhold from 
that art the hardness of the Nature to whom the Brother- 
hood bent the knee, the occasional mistaking of violent 
for pure colour, or the general confounding of parts of 
Nature with the whole? No. When one has summed 
up the best and worst of the movement that shook 
British art circles in the last century, one has told the 
virtues and vices of Mr. Hunt’s painting. 
to an ideal is worth anything, he surely possesses it. The 
majority of his fellow pre-Raphaelites did not live long 
enough to prove their constancy. One of them, Millais, 
quickly showed that he disdained it as an artistic virtue. 
But Mr. Hunt, whatever the absolute result of his per- 
formance, has proved by his life and work that he has 
never faltered in his devotion to the principles which at 
the first he bound himself to adopt. He has told us ot 
his career, of the hardships it has entailed at home and 
in foreign lands, whither he went in search of truth, and of 
a hundred other things which, in this age of doing hur- 
riedly and by halves and for gain rather than fame, would 
be incredible if they were not known to be true. No 
wonder, then, that he kas got the reward of universal 
respect. It would shatter one’s faith in the world’s sanity 
if such pictures as “The Light of the World,” “The 
Scapegoat,” “The Shadow of Death,” and “The Lady 
of Shalott” had passed unrecognised. : 

Mr. Hunt is rightly admired for his constancy to an 
ideal, and he has at least received justice in respect of 
the high moral and religious qualities which kis art con- 
tains. His self-sacrifice, too, has merited the apprecia- 
tion of thousands. We know, however, that neither a 
dogged sincerity nor a spiritual temperament nor a moral 
purpose nor a great sacrifice, can of itself fashion 
a great work of art; the best demands the complete con- 
cordance of soul and brain and eye and hand. And 
since this perfect agreement means the ideal artist, we 





If constancy | 





have learned not to expect it even in those who have 
earned their titles as great masters. There is always 
something lacking even to the latter. Excellence, in a 
word, is a comparative term, and it is only by comparing 
one with others that one can hope to arrive at a just 
estimate of his value. It is too early yet to apply this 
test to Mr. Holman Hunt, or to say whether the sacrifice 
he has made has been worth while; all that can be done 
is to place him beside other artists who, being of his 
own time, can be regarded on equal terms with himself. 
How, for instance, does he compare with Watts, whose 
art is as closely connected with religion and morality as 
his own? Apart from technical methods, there are many 
points of similarity between the two. Broadly speaking, 
the painting of both is didactic in intention. The suc- 
cesses of both are great successes, and the failures 
gigantic failures. But there seems at present to be ont 
signal difference between the failures of Watts and those 
of Mr. Hunt. As to the latter, one need not look very 
far for them, neither is it necessary to compare pictures 
belonging to different classes in order to discover the 
difference between high and low water-mark in his 
achievement. Take the vital, brilliant. finely wrought 
portrait of himself, done for the Uffizi Gallery, and place 
it beside the insipid, commonplace “ Miss Flamborough.” 
Or contrast the sentiment and beauty, say, of the “ May 
Morning on Magdalen Tower” with the trifling in the 
“Hireling Shepherd ”—flirting with Amaryllis in the 
shade! Now it is easy enough to discover that the same 
hand produced all these works, for the technical handling 
of good and bad alike is consistently careful and accom- 
plished. There is no more sign of slovenly workmanship 
in the “ Miss Flamborough ” than exists in the magnificent 
“Skadow of Death.” Yet it would be difficuit to believe 
that both originated from the same brain. The uneven- 
ness is in the artistry, not in the method of expressing 
it; the difference not merely one of mood, but of an 
artist’s art. The failures of Watts, gigantic as some of 
them are, are not failures of this kind. His puerilities 
are never as undistinguished as Mr. Hunt’s. He is at 
least always Watts, while Mr. Hunt is often unrecognis- 
able as Mr. Hunt, in that he has painted pictures whicn 
a thousand other mere painters, far less gifted, cowid 
have done equally well. It is the difference between the 
painter who cannot help being an artist and the painter 
who can. Hence Mr. Hunt’s failures are less satisfying 
than those of Watts, and this fact is sufficient to raise 
doubt as to the value of his sacrifice, while, at the same 
time, it makes his highest achievement the more remark- 
able; and if, when the world can view his l'fe’s work in 
its proper perspective, it be found that his consistency 
was not quite what it is now supposed to be, the pictures 
most worthy of his talent will scarcely lose in reputation. 

The exhibition of Mr. Hunt’s work at the Leicester 
Galleries is practically complete. With the exception 
of “The Light of the World ” there is hardly a canvas of 
first-class importance butt what has been loaned for the 
occasion; and of “ The Light of the World” there is a 
reminder in the original study for the large picture, which 
is lent by the Dowager Lady Tweedmouth. The Kine’s 
picture, “The Beloved.” Mr. J. T. Middlemore’s large 
water-colour, “ Christ amongst the Doctors,” Sir Cuthbert 
Quilter’s “The Scapegoat,” Mr. Middlemore’s “ Triumph 
of the Innocents,” the “Distribution of Holy Fire in 
the Church of the Sepulchre”—shown at the New 
Gallery in 1899—and Mrs. James Hall’s “Isabella and 
the Pot of Basil,” are all here. The Birmingham and 
Manchester Corporations have supplied the “Two Gen- 
tlemen of Verona,” “The Finding of the Saviour in the 
Temple,” “The Hireling Shepherd.” and “The Shadow 
of Death.” In the outer gallery are miscellaneous draw- 
ings and sketches, culled from many sources. Among 


the most interesting of these are the original drawing for 
“Claudio and Isabella,” the trial sketches for the “ Lady 
of Shalott.” a pen-and-ink sketch of Rossetti, and a pencil 
portrait of Millais. 
appreciative preface to the catalogue, 


Sir W. B. Richmond contributes an 
F. J. M. 
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THE CONGO. 


T is with some satisfaction that I rise from a perusal 
of the series of eight articles on the Congo scandals 
which I contributed six years ago to The Speaker. They 
constituted my first serious attempt to approach the 
examination of these scandals from the standpoint of the 
Congo system itself, as distinct from the standpoint of 
the cruelties inflicted upon the Congo natives which Sir 
Charles Dilke and Mr. Fox-Bourne had long been protest- 
ing against. It was to those articles that I owed my sub- 
sequent acquaintance and collaboration with these 
pioneers of a movement which has now attained such re- 
markable proportions. 

The mills of God grind slowly, but they grind exceed- 
ing small. Step by step the Sovereign of the Congo State 
has been driven into his last retrenchments, and to-day the 
cause of the horrors which have wrought such appalling 
havoc in Central Africa since 1892 is seen to reside in the 
system of which he, and he alone, is the patentee and 
the principal beneficiary. Since 1903 the tragedy of the 
Congo has come before four of the world’s Legislatures, 
and may shortly come before a fifth. And yet the miscon- 
ception prevailing as to the fundamentals of this grave 
question is still a matter for regret to those of us who have 
borne the brunt of an intensely arduous struggle. The 
vast majority of persons have not yet grasped the sig- 
nificance of the principles for which we have ail along 
ccntended, and are now contending. That the Congo is 
infamously governed; that the lot of its inhabitants is 
pitiable; that atrocities have taken place therein which, 
as Lord Fitzmaurice said in the House, “curdle 
the blood and make civilisation ashamed of its name” ; 
that the whole story, as Sir Edward Grey remarked 
on the same occasion (1904), is “an intolerable one to 
hear of in relation to contemporary history ”—all this is 
recognised. But what is not, 1 think, generally under- 
stood is the nature of the “ Congo Independent State,” 
the essential characteristics of the Congo system. What 
is not yet realised are the claims upon which this systein 
is reared, claims stoutly denied so long as denial was 
pcssible, now openly admitted and boldly recommended 
as indispensable to a successful administration of the 
African tropics. The blood-guiltiness of the Congo State 
is patent to all men ; not so the foundations on which that 
blood-guiltiness has been erected ; not so the far-reaching 
issues at stake to-day in this controversy, issues in which 
the future of the African tropics in their relation to 
modern European enterprise hangs in the balance. 

The objects of the reformers were twofold—to con- 
vince the world that the condition of the Congo natives 
was such as they represented it to be, and by continual 
publicity and individual action in influencing others, to 
compel further investigation, further exposure, until the 
hideous truth could no longer be kept back; to convince 
the world that this state of affairs was “not the outcome 
of individual wrong-doing, or difficulties and obstacles re- 
puted to be inseparable from European administration in 
tropical Africa, but the outcome, the necessary, fatal, and 
inevitable result of the system set up in the Congo terri- 
tories.” The first object has been attained. The abomi- 
nations of the Congo pierce the eyes, as our French friends 
put it. The second can only be attained in two ways—by 
Belgian annexation of the Congo, under a régime which 
shall replace the personal and unfettered rule of King 
Leopold by the full and complete control, administrative 
and financial, of a civilised Legislature, and which shall 
make a clean sweep of the royal claims to the land, the 
produce of the soil, and a labour of the Congo peoples ; 
or by a renewed Conference of the signatory Powers of 
the Berlin and Brussels Acts, which shall condemn and 





declare null and void those claims, and formulate for the 
future of the Congo territories a scheme of administration 
whose basic principles shall be the restoration to the 
native of his rights in the land, in the produce of the soil, 
and in the fruits of his own labour. 

In his recent manifesto King Leopold has declared 
that if Belgium annexes, she must annex on his lines. In 
other words, that a portion of the country four times the 
size of England and Scotland shall be for ever unalienable 
to him and his heirs; that the revenues of the entire terri- 
tory shall continue at their present figure, and that all his 
agreements with third parties shall hold good. ‘Public 
opinion outside Belgium could not, under any circum- 
stances, agree to such a solution, and Belgium could not 
agree in her own interests. The Belgian reformers are, 
therefore, placed in the position of complete helplessness 
short of a direct and bitter conflict with the King. 

The danger of the situation to-day lies in the sup 
position that the Congo State can reform itself under 
pressure from outside. This supposition is due to the 
noncomprehension, as I remarked above, of the nature of 
the “Congo Independent State.” What is the Congo 
State ? In no sense of the word can it be regarded as a 
State. Imagination, however fertile, must refuse the 
attribute of “ State” to a vast territory in tropical Africa. 
of which the “ citizens” have been deprived of everything 
they possess, and to freedom over their very bodies, by 
an absentee landlord thousands of miles away, who 
exercises his sovereignty over them by 2,000 aliens drawn 
from every country in Europe, assisted by 30,000 regular 
and irregular black troops. Is it a tropical dependency ? 
But for a tropical dependency, as the term is understood, 
some civilised Power must be responsible. No civilised 
Power is responsible for the Congo State. The revenues 
drawn from the slave labour of its “citizens” are not 
handled by any civilised nation. They are not expended 
for the benefit of the “citizen.” They are not even ac- 
ccunted for! The raw produce of the Congo soil on 
which these revenues are raised is claimed as the property 
of the absentee-landlord, or his absentee tenant-farmers, 
claimed even as it lies ungathered in the forest, before the 
“ citizen ” of the Congo, driven by bullet and lash, spurred 
on by the chain-gang and the hostage house, by never- 
ending levies in wife and child, in life and limb, has 
collected it. After deduction for the expenses of 
“ management,” the revenues are devoted to purchasing 
real estate in Belgium, on the Riviera, and elsewhere; to 
enterprises in China, Persia, and America; to specula- 
tions in mining and industrial enterprises all over the 
world; to Press and literary propaganda with endless 
ramifications, and astonishing alliances. The very raison 
d@’éire of this extraordinary anachronism, which calls itself 
the “Congo Independent State,” disappears if it ceases to 
be what it is and becomes something different. It is an 
institution existing for the pillage, the systematic, calcu- 
lated, cynical pillage of a vast portion of the African 
tropics. ‘The moment that for pillage is substituted fair 
commercial dealing, for irresponsible absolutism inter- 
national or national control, for secret and unpublished 
revenues audited balance-sheets of revenue and expendi- 
ture, the “Congo State” disappears from the map of 

Africa. Poul 

That is why the Congo State cannot be reformed 
from within by outside pressure. That is why the pro- 
blem is, in the last resort, so difficult. But, difficult 
or not, civilisation must grapple with it. Honour, 
humanity, statesmanship, common prudence demand that 
this open sore shall be healed, or that at least the healing 
process shall not be delayed, for a complete healing will 
take generations. Mr. Joseph Conrad has well said: 
“The slave trade has been abolished, because it was 
cruel, and the Congo State exists. The Congo 
State is all that, and yet it exists. This is very mysteri- 
ous.” 

Yes, it is very mysterious, but the shame and the 
danger of the mystery has become too intolerable to be 
longer borne. E. D. MOREL. 
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PERSONS AND POLITICS. 
By H. W. MAssINGHAM. 
Lonpon, Thursday. 

CF ipmeqees it is a little surprising to an old journalist 

to see the dreadful pother which the Hohenlohe 
memoirs have brought about. Where on earth does 
the special scandal, the terrible improbity and impro- 
priety, of these revelations reside? The historical side 
of them contains hardly anything that is new. We 
knew all about Bismarck’s anti-English policy, his 
duplicity as between Russia and Austria, the anti- 
French crusade of 1875, his conduct during the death- 
daysof the Emperor Frederick, the half-insane egotism of 
his later years, our own King’s dislike of the Bismarckian 
ways and manners. The Hohenlohe revelations are 
mild compared with those of Dr. Busch. For the rest, 
what is there surprising or specially shocking in the 
view of public characters which the memoirs present ? 
Hohenlohe was a cynical, but good-natured, just, and 


tolerant observer of men, better tempered, for example, ; 


than our own Greville. He knew his own politicians 
for what they were and are, as we ought to know ours. 
People of his type must sometimes say what they think 


or they would die of boredom and /es convenances. 
* ” * * ® 


If someone published all that Mr. Cham- 
berlain said privately of Mr. Gladstone, or Lord Ran- 
dolph Churchill of Lord Salisbury, or vece versd, or any 
member of a Cabinet of any other member, does any, 
one suppose that the public would be edified? Prince 
Hohenlohe did much less than this, and we hold 
up Podsnappian hands at the wickedness of these 
Bismarck, no doubt, was something of a 
**case”’ by himself. He seems to have had hardly any 
conscience or sense of honour. But for the most part I 
see nothing in the Hohenlohe memoirs which reveals 
anything that we did not know before as to the general 
tendencies of European diplomacy, certainly little which 
sets German statesmanship on a pedestal of iniquity. 
On the whole the Kaiser comes well out of these 
amusing snap-shots at his personality and policy ; and 
his extreme sensitiveness to them reveals what all the 
world recognises as a weak side to his character. 
But it is the way with us to think, or affect to think, 
that our habit of superior reticence in scandal covers 
a special nobility of type in our public men. In 
our destitution of the literary sense we cannot even 
tolerate a biography, like Purcell’s Manning, which 
tells the common truth about a great personality. 
There would be nothing in this characteristic to call 
for remark were it not responsible for this week’s 


revival of anti-Germanism in the Press. 
* * * * 7 


foreigners. 


I never knew men more uncertain as to the imme- 
diate future of politics than are most Liberals on the 
eve of the autumn session. lew think that the House 
of Lords will meddle greatly with the Trades Disputes 
Bill or the Compensation Bill, but no one can gauge 
their attitude to the Education Bill. Will they destroy 
it? Will they postpone it till the Law Lords have pro- 


nounced on the judicial issue? Or will they 
compromise? Personally I cannot help leaning 
to the third conclusion, and I cannot leave 
out of account the two significant facts of 


Lord Lansdowne’s declaration in favour of public 


control and the abolition of tests and the Primate’s 








visit to the Prime Minister. Lord Lansdowne’s decla- 
ration, in particular, destroys the spirit of the Ampt- 
hill amendments. Lord Ampthill is a person of no 
importance, no ability, and no responsibility, and it 
would be as absurd to speak of him as an authorised 
spokesman of the Opposition as to talk of Lord 
Balcarres—a kindred soul and intellect—in the same 
capacity in the House of Commons. In spite of the 
Duke of Devonshire’s speech, I believe that he and 


Lord Lansdowne hold to moderate courses. 
* * * * * 


No sensible man who followed the debates in the 
Commons believes in an immoderate issue. The Church 
may bluster, but she cannot hold out for ever against 
the long arm and the long purse of the State. Even in 
London, where she has many friends on the Progres- 
sive side, she can at any moment be presented with a 
bill for repairs and sanitation running into hundreds of 
thousands of pounds. Where is the money to come 
from? But there is the great Nonconformist case. At 
present it is very strongly to the front, stimulated by 
the West Riding judgment. No doubt the decision of 
the Court of Appeal has high grounds of statesmanship 
and justice at its back. But the question is 
whether it will hold as against a tribunal in- 
cluding men of the type of Lord Robertson, Lord 
Lindley, Lord Halsbury. We know that if the 
intention of Parliament is put into the front of the 
argument by men cognisant of its scope, it will be 
urged that the Act of 1902 did fully contemplate the 
payment of denominational education out of public 
money —indeed, that this was its main purpose. If so, 
we have only the Bill of 1906 to rely on. That measure is 
built not on logic but on a view of religious teaching 
repugnant to Roman Catholicism and High Angli- 
canism. These parties are strong enough to break 
down an Act to which they object, just as the Noncon- 
formists have broken down the Act of ig02. Neither 
force, indeed, is quite able to repel and smash the other; 
therefore it will be necessary, sooner or later, for them 


to find a way of peace. Is not this possible ? 
* . . * * 


I find a certain division of opinion among 
Radicals and Liberals as to the new sessional pro- 
gramme. The temperance party, though unhappily 
divided with acuteness and I am afraid with great rer- 
sonal bitterness, on the question of disinterested 
management, want a Temperance Bill, and on this 
point I believe the Government consider themselves 
pledged. But the Radicals want a big Land Bill. They 
attach little importance to the rather defectively drawn 
Land Tenure Bill, but they greatly admire the Scottish 
Bill, and they want it pressed, with an English equiva- 
lent. There, I am bound to say, they touch firm and 
strong ground. A large policy of land settlement is 
eagerly desired by the county members, by Radical 
reformers generally, and especially by the group of 
advanced men who are dissatisfied with the social side 
of the Government’s programme and think that the 
first session has, as they put it, seen nothing “ done 
for the poor.” I don’t accept this version ; for 
underneath it lies the fallacy that you cure social evils 
by treating their effects—e.g., unemployment—rather 
than their causes. But itis, I thiak, a pity that the land 
question shouid be postponed to the third session, for I 
am sure it is the problem on which the Lords ought to 
be met, and the historic quarrel with them fought out 
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in a long, stern battle. But if the Temperance Bill is 
to go on, it is absurd to say that it can be linked witha 
Land Bill, when we remember that the two other main 
tasks of the session are a big Budget and a scheme of 
Irish Devolution. I know Irish bills—they have a habit 


of swallowing their neighbours. 
* . . * * 


The world seems a good deal surprised, and also a 
trifle chilled, at the War Office ‘* findings ” on the 
report of the War Stores Commission. I say ‘‘ War 
Office,” for, in accordance with the vicious practice of 
late years, Mr. Haldane and the Army Council take a 
joint responsibility, and it is impossible to say where 
that affable archangel begins and where his military 
assessors end. As for the judgments on individual 
officers, I confess they are beyond me. What with 
censure without dismissal, retirement with pension, 
retirement without, discharges, and the rest of the 
intellectual cells into which Mr. Haldane divides his 
theory of military punishment, I grope in Philistine 
darkness. I suppose the army understands it all and 
is duly impressed. But I confess I find the moral 
delinquencies and mental deficiencies which make up a 
rather gross story of plundering and blundering blinded 
in a maze to which it is hard to find a clue. Every 
man in command of other men must judge for himselt 
where a stern note of warning and example is needed. 
But I should have thought this was just the occasion 
for employing it. 

* * * * * 

M. Sarrien’s inevitable retirement from the French 
Premiership seems at hand, and one can only conclude 
that his successor will be Clémenceau. Sarrien was a 
shrewd, rather commonplace, politician of a cheerful 
countenance, an old leader and wirepuller of the d/oc, 
who had, I think, a good deal to do with the retire- 
ment of M. Combes. His probable successor is no 
doubt the cleverest man in France, perhaps the greatest 
living journalist and the most accomplished critic of 
affairs. There is his trouble. There is hardly a public 
man in France who has not felt the sharp Jash of his 
tongue. Then there is his antagonism with Jaurés, 
and his rejection even of Opportunist Socialism, which 
he has long watched with a jealous eye—ever since the 
founding of the now extinct Z’Humanité. He is a 
most brilliant, vivacious, masterful, accomplished man, 
who will probably put a sharper edge to the inevitable 
campaign against Ultramontanism than Sarrien or 
Jaurés. But will he keep the combination of the Left 
intact? If not, we may see great changes in French 
politics. 





AGRICULTURE. 
THE ScortisH CONFERENCE. 


THE most important event in the agricultural world during 
the last few days was the meeting at Edinburgh between 
the President of the Board of Agriculture and the repre- 
sentatives of the Scottish Chambers of Agriculture, whei 
several questions vitally affecting farming were discussed. 
On the subject of the Land Tenure and Small Holdings 
Bill Lord Carrington and the Scottish representatives 
were by no means in agreement, the latter objecting to the 
measure as being in many points quite unsuited to Scot- 
land, and it was evident they greatly preferred the bill 
introduced by Mr. Munro-Ferguson. The President of 
the Board pleaded for unity in favour of the bill, and 
suggested that it could easily be modified in a suitable 
manner in its application to Scotland. Discussing the 
question of the army meat supply, Lord Carrington re- 
fused to give any consideration to the resolution in favour 





of restricting the supply of meat for consumption in the 
army to home-fed and home-killed produce. He stated 
that the granting of the plea would add £150,000 a year 
to the army estimates, and that the public would not 
stand such an addition. He promised to place the reso- 
lution before his colleagues in the Government, but abso- 
lutely refused to be a party to any legislation which 
“would hoodwink or throw dust in the eyes of the public 
for agriculturists.” 
Ir1sH BoGc BUTTER. 


The Agricultural College at Guelph recently received 
from the Superintendent of the Museum at Toronto, 
Canada, a sample of Irish bog butter, which had been 
found in the county of Kildare, and which, when re- 
moved from the peaty soil, was so fresh that the dogs 
ate it readily. The sample was analysed by the college 
chemist, and was proved to contain no salt whatever, 
only a very slight trace of nitrogenous bodies, and very 
little moisture. Reference to the literature on this in- 
teresting subject shows that a large number of samples 
of this bog butter have been obtained from the swamps 
of Ireland. It is found in twenty and even hundred pound 
lots at different depths, some being fourteen feet below 
the surface. As a rule, the original shape or form of 
the lumps of butter seem to be exceedingly well preserved, 
and one case is recorded where the marks of the fingers 
could be distinctly seen. On another lot, a coarse hemp 
cloth was found wrapped around the butter, which on 
exposure to the air crumbled to dust. Very little is 
known about how long these substances have been in the 
swamp, but it is generally ‘thought that they are quite 
1,000 years old, and it is possible they were there before 
the swamps. 

It is claimed by some that the bog butter is a sub- 
stance formed from the peat itself, but the results of 
chemical analyses go to show that it still has many of the 
characteristics of butter. and the general belief of those 
who have studied the subject is That it was placed there 
for some reason many years ago. Why the swamp should 
be used as a place of storage is not plain. It can hardly 
be supposed that all the samples which have been found 
were lost accidently on the way to market, although, in 
one case, at least, the remnants of a basket were found. 
It has been suggested that the butter was buried in the 
swamp for safe keeping when the Danes invaded Ire- 
land, or, possibly, at the time of the massacres by Crom- 
well’s men. The best and most likely theory is that long 
years ago experience proved that summer butter could 
be put down in the turf to keep for winter use, or, possibly, 
certain desired flavours were developed in this way. Then 
it might happen that those who put it away either died or 
forgot it, and so it might be left. It is well known that 
moist peat or swamp soil is an excellent preservative, due 
probably to the humic acids formed as the result of the 
decomposition of the nitrogenous organic matters, and it 
is quite possible that this preserving action was known 
to and used by the people of Ireland many centuries ago 
and that these lumps of butter were carefully put away 
in the peat before the time of the Norman conquest. 





GARDENING. 
THe PLANTING AND CARE OF CARNATIONS. 
By the end of September carnation layers should be well 
rooted, and planting out into winter quarters may be 
carried out from the first week in October until towards 
the end of the month; but where it is to be in the open 
ground the earlier it is done the better. 

There is a tendency in amateurs to unduly coddle 
the carnation, which is a hardy plant, and does not fear 
cold or even frost; its great enemies are damp and insect 
pests. 

The rooted layers may be planted out for the winter 
in the open ground, in beds in which they are to remain 
permanently, or in reserve beds, from which they can be 
again transplanted in the spring; or they may be planted 
six inches apart in beds of soil in cold pits or frames, or 
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singly in 5-in. pots, and the pots plunged in ashes or soil 
in cold pits or frames. 

Far stronger and finer plants are obtained from layers 
planted in the open ground than from those wintered 
under glass; we refer tc the border carnations, of which 
there are numerous robust kinds of great beauty; exhibi- 
tion varieties are usually more tender. On the other 
hand, some of the plants in the open may be lost during 
the winter. By planting singly in pots and treating the 
plants with due care the risk of loss is reduced to a 
minimum. 

The extra labour of planting singly in pots is, how- 
ever, not at all essential to the successful wintering of 
plants under glass; this can be quite successfully done in 
beds of soil, and if a little chopped, turfy loam be added 
to ‘the top six inches of soil, but Mttle disturbance of the 
roots when transplanting need take place. We repeat, 
however, that the strongest plants and those which will in 
their turn produce most abundant growth from which to 
make fresh layers are obtained from plants which have 
passed the winter in the open ground; where the soil is 
light and well-drained, and the situation open and sunny ; 
this method should always be adopted for the main stock, 
a few plants being potted up to form a reserve from whici. 
toe fill up in the spring any gaps occasioned by losses. 

Whether the soil in which the layers are to be planted 
is the open ground or a compost prepared for potting, it 
is desirable that it should be prepared some time before 
planting takes place, that it may be sweet and friable. 
Wkere it can be done, the beds in which carnations are 
to be planted should be well dug some time beforehand, 
and the soil thrown up roughly that it may be well 
aérated. Carnations will grow in any good garden soil 
which is thoroughly well drained ; it cannot be too much 
emphasised that perfect drainage is essential, as water at 
the roots is fatal to carnations. Where the soil is very 
poor dig it well to a depth of eighteen inches (taking 
care to keep the top soil at the top), place at the bottom 
a layer of good, well-rotted cow manure, and another 
layer of the same six inches below the surface. This will 
encourage deep rooting and protect the plants from iajury 
by drought. Where the soil is wet and heavy, beds, which 
should be raised above the surrounding level, must be 
prepared, abundant drainage provided by a layer of 
several inclves of rubble, stones, and broken crock, about 
fifteen inches below the surface, and by drain-pipes 10 
carry away the superfluous moisture; the soil must be 
lightened by a liberal addition of leaf-mould, well-rotted 
manure, and grit. 

To prepare a potting compost for carnations take 
three-fifths turfy loam, one-fifth well-rotted cow manure, 
one-fifth good, sweet leaf-mould, and, about one-fourth of 
the whole, fine grit. Where the carnation is grown on a 
large scale the compost is prepared many montks before- 
hand, but it may not be possible for everyone to adopt 
this method, and quite satisfactory results may be 
obtained from a compost prepared at the time of planting 
if care be taken that the soil used is free from wet and 
stickiness and all the materials sweet and in a thoroughly 
friable condition. Both the soil in the open ground and 
the compost prepared for potting should be carefully 
searched for grubs, especially the wire-worm, that deadly 
foe of the carnation. , 

When everything is in readiness remove the layers 
from the parent plants, take them up with a small ball 
of earth, exercising great care not to break the roots, and 
plant immediately they are removed; place them in the 
soil up to the first pair of leaves. Select the strongest 
layers for planting in the open ground. Plants in pots 
should be shaded for a few days until established. 
Throughout the winter expose the plants in pits or frames 
to the open air and light whenever possible; keep the 
lights completely off when it is fine and dry; when wet 
tilt them up so as to admit the air and throw off the 
water. Remove all decaying and yellow leaves and keep 
a sharp look-out for slugs. Keep the surface of the soil 
fresh by stirring occasionally with a pointed stick. 





MOTOR-CAR COMPETITION, 


E have pleasure in submitting a report on the 
Motor-Car Competition of the Examiner who 
was appointed to adjudge the prizes. This gentleman, 
who has had much experience both at the bar and asa 
judicial authority, is clearly of opinion that the two 
best essays are those of Mr. H. C. Grimwade, of Bath, 
and Mr. S. H. West, of Leamington. The scheme of 
the first is the more practicable, while that of Mr. West 
is more comprehensive and more drastic. In accordance 
with the wishes of the Examiner, the two first prizes 
will be added together, and each competitor is there- 
fore awarded 4,7 10s. The three competitors who 
follow are Mr. J. E. Allen, Mr. W. Brown, and Mr. W. 
Router. Each of these, again, is in some respects 
superior to the other two, and the judge therefore 
suggests that the third and fourth prizes should 
be divided between them. It seems that some 
of the competitors did not notice with sufficient 
precision the nature of the subject, z.e., that it was a 
proposal for amending the law. Weare informed that 
some interesting and suggestive essays dealt almost 
exclusively in alterations in machines and_ road- 
ways, which could hardly be effected by legislation. 





INTRODUCTION (from Mr. GrimwavE’s proposals). 


The existing Motor Act, passed in 1903, expires 
at the end of the year and its experimental provisions 
have not proved so anomalous that if the Government, 
through pressure of more urgent legislation, renews 
its existence for a limited period there will be any 
serious resentment. It enacts a speed limit of twenty 
miles an hour, reducible by the Local Government 
Board upon the application of local authorities to ten 
miles an hour. It is an offence to drive recklessly, 
negligently, or at a speed or in a manner dangerous 
to the public, ‘‘ having regard to all the circumstances 
of the case, including the nature, condition, and use of 
the highway, and to the amount of traffic which 
actually is at the time, or which might reasonably be 
expected to be, on the highway.” The clauses as to 
taxation provide that, in addition to the ordinary 
carriage licence of 15s. or #2 2s., Cars over one ton 
pay an annual duty of £2 2s. and those over two tons 
one of £3 3s. The cost of the driver’s annual licence 
is 5s.; a male servant costs 15s. in duty, and for the 
registration there is a single fee of £1. Cars used for 
trade purposes pay only the driver’s licence and the 
single registration fee. Drivers must be over 17, but 
their licences are mere permits and in no way a proof 
of the possession of skill. The registration is to ensure 
identification, to which end each vehicle must bear a 
plate exhibiting, night and day, its number and the letter 
of its county or county borough. These are the main 
responsibilities cast upon the motorist by the present 
laws; the only obligation resting upon the local 
authority is the provision of signposts denoting 
dangerous corners, cross roads, and precipitous places. 

The conclusion of the Royal Commission as to 
speed is to abolish the system of having a limit 
expressed in miles per hour. They propose instead 
that speed should be governed and controlled by 
Section 1 of the existing law, which has already been 
quoted. They propose to strengthen the clause so 
as to make it applicable in all cases of negligent or 
reckless driving, or of driving to the common danger, 
it being made explicitly clear that speed may of 
itself be an element of danger. With the minority 
of the Commission the writer does not believe 
that the time has arrived for so sweeping a 
change as the removal of a limit upon the pace at 
which, under apparently safe conditions, cars may 
travel. Whether, as the extremist would probably 
claim, driving at anything above 20 miles an hour is, 
tpso facto, driving ‘‘ to the common danger”’ or not, it 
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is certainly clear that the removal of the embargo now 
placed upon high speeds would give a licence to the 
reckless among motorists, for which too many of them 
have not qualified by prudence and consideration up to 
the present. Moreover, it is one of the conc‘usions of 
the Commission that the greater the speed the worse 
the dust. 

On the continent only Germany and the Nether- 
lands have no speed limit. Italy allows 25 miles, 
Austria 28, Belgium and France 183. In the case of 
Germany there is a bill before the Reichstag rendering 
owners of cars liable for injuries caused to persons 
or property, which, being passed, would put a very 
different complexion upon the apparent speed freedom 
of the motorist in that country. If unlimited speed is 
to be permitted in England there should be some 
accompanying extension of financial liability in the 
event of accident resulting ; at present the driver of 
any vehicle involved in an accident escapes upon proof 
of the slightest amount of what is tnown in law as 
‘* contributory negligence.” 

At the reverse end of the scale the lenient pro- 
posals of the Commission would establish a 12-mile 
speed limit for zxhabited places where the local autho- 
rities adopted it. In other words, so long as Section 1 
of the existing law as to driving recklessly or with 
danger was not offended against, the motcrist’s 
minimum speed would be 12 miles per hour. A speed 
of 10 miles an hour for inhabited places would inflict 
no inconvenience upon motor-car users, would coincide 
much more with public opinion, and, pending some 
solution of the dust-raising problem, would reduce 
considerably the hardships endured by road-side 
dwellers in the villages and small townships through 
the dust nuisance. No European country allows so 
high a speed for inhabited places as 12 miles per hour, 
except France; and even there mayors may reduce the 
speed limit in inhabited places, with the concurrence 
of the prefect, to 7} miles. In the States there is an 
average of about 10 miles, Austria and Germany 9g, 
Italy 73, and Belgium 6. 

The main proposals contained in the suggested 
amendments of the first two prizemen may be 
summarised as follows: 


Mr. GRIMWADE proposes: Mr. WEST proposes: 


DRIVING OFFENCES AND SPEED. 





That it shall in all cases 
and in all circumstances be an 
offence to drive negligently, 
recklessly, or to the common 
danger, 

A speed limit of 25 miles 
an hour for the open country. 
A speed limit of 10 miles an 
hour for inhabited places. 





That it shall be an offence 
to drive recklessly or negli- 
gently or at a speed or in a 
manner calculated to endanger 
the freedom or security of any 
traffic which is or might reason- 
ably be expected to be on the 
highway. 

That it shall be an offence 
not to drive in accordance with 
the recognised rule of the road, 
or not to take a wide sweep in 
turning a corner to the right 
and a sharp turn to the left. 
Provided that this shall be a 
correlative obligation on drivers 
of all vehicles and passengers 
to move to the left or near side 
so as to allow the passage of a 
motor car afte two blasts from 
the horn of the overtaking car. 

That it shall be an offence 
not to slow down to such speed 
that the car cau immediately 
be brought to a standstill (@) at 
cross, marrow, or winding 
roads, at corners, gateways, 
and bridges, (4) in inhabited 
places, (c) in fog or darkness, 
(d@) at all times or in all places 
where there is danger of acci- 
dent or alarm. 

There are also proposals 
for special provisions against 
the racing of motor cars on a 
highway and as to the speed 
when one motor car passes 


another. 





SPEED LIMITS. 





LIABILITY OF PERSONS 
The owner or passenger.who | 
incites a driver (being in the | 
position of a servant) to com- 
mit an offence shall be equally 
liable to prosecution, and, on a 
repetition of the offence, there 
shall be power to cancel the 
registration of the car for a 
stated period. 





A speed limit of 20 miles an 
hour unless (a) the metalled 
part of the highway is 28 feet 
wide, (2) the driver has a clear 
view for 150 yards in front, 
and (c) the road for that dis- 
tance is free from traffic. 

Power to the local Councils 
in London and the County 
Boroughs to reduce the speed 
limit to 12 miles without the 
consent of the Local Govern- 
ment Board. Power to other 
local Councils to apply to the 
Local Government Board to 
make regulations prohibiting 
or restricting the use of motors 
on any specified highway. 

Special rates of speed to be 
signified on sign posts. 


OTHER THAN DRIVER. 

Any person present in car 
may, on proper evidence, be 
convicted of *‘ aiding and abet- 
ting,” and the owner (if pre- 
sent) shall be liable unless he 
can prove that he used all 
reasonable means to prevent 
the commission of an offence— 
such owner to be liable (in 
addition to penalties) to suspen- 
sion of registration and cancel- 
lation of licence. 

For offences in relation to 
driving, power to impose double 
penalties if offence committed 
at night or in a fog. 


REGISTRATION. 


Annual registration shall 
be compulsory on payment of a 
small annual fee. 

Cars to be required to 
carry two identification plates, 
one before and one behind, but 
at night only one to be required 
to be illuminated. 


EXCISE 

The annual duties payable 

shall be graduated up to a 

maximum of £10. Trade cars 

to pay not morethan one half 
of such duty. 


Every car shall be regis- 
tered in the district where the 
owner has his principal place 
of abode—if no permanent place 
of abode, then with the Central 
Authority, who may require 
references for purposes of 
identification. Owner to notify 
change of address or disposal 
of car. The registered number, 
&c., to appear on ¢wo plates 
(issued by the local authority) 
and rigidly fixed on the car. 

Registration to be effective 
for 12 months only, and half fees 
to be paid on re-registration. 

Power to registration au- 
thority, on proof of conviction 
of owner, to cancel or suspend 
registration or refuse renewal 
for such term as they may 
think fit. 


DUTIEs. 

Excise duties as follows: 
Motor cycles, £1 per annum ; 
cars, not exceeding 12 cwt., 
4228.3 15 cwt., £3 38.3 20 cwt., 
4558; 25 cwt., £8 8s. Trade 
and public service cars at half 
rates. 

Also duties, in lieu of the 
“carriage” duties, as follows: 
Motors having two seats, £1 Is. 
per annum; more than two 
seats, £2 2s. 


DISTRIBUTION AND EXPENDITURE OF DUTIES, 


All moneys derived from 
taxation to be expended 
through a central authority 
in the improvement of the 
main roads of the country, in 
the alleviation of the dust diffi- 
culty, or in some like manner. 


All duties to be paid to the 
Central Department, which 
shall distribute them annually 
amongst the local authorities. 
Councils (other than those of 
London and _ the County 
Boroughs) to receive sums pro~ 
portionate to their average ex- 
penditure on maintenance of 
highways for the last three 
years. Such last-mentioned 
Councils to expend these sums 
on repair and improvement of 
highways, and in defraying ex- 
pense of making additional 
footpaths, and of removing ob- 
structions to view in dangerous 
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LICENCES. 


Minimum age of licence 
holder to be raised to 18 years. 
The licence to be liable to 
cancellation for a second of- 


Minimum age of licence 
holders to be raised to 18 years. 
Power to Local Councils to re- 
fuse renewal of licence for good 


cause. Convictions to be re- 
corded on licence, and trans- 
ferred to any renewed licence, 

Power to compel licensee 
| to produce licence in a court; 
| but driver not to be liable for 
| non-production of licence if he 
gives true name and address 
and produces licence to police 
authorities within three days. 

On two convictions witbin 
a year for reckless or negligent 
driving or for exceeding a speed 
limit, the licence to be com- 
pulsorily suspended. 


FALSE STATEMENTS, 

Penalties for false state- 
ments in relation to the pro- 
curing of licences and for 


fence, 














failure by licence-holder to 
| notify change of address. 
STOPrING IN CASE OF ACCIDENT. 
That it shall be an offence | Further proposal for 
re- 


to fail to stop and to tender | strengthening the section 
name and address in the event | quiring driver to stop in case of 
of any accident due to the | accident, and for extending the 
presence of the car. | penalties for any breach thereof 
to the owner or hirer, if present 
| on the car. 
DRUNKENNESS. 
| Special _ penalties for 
drunkenness when in charge of 
a car, apart from any question 
of accident or reckless driving. 
| Fine of £10 or one month's 
| peremptory imprisonment and 
(on a second offence) cancella- 
tion or suspension of licence, 
and (if an owner) suspension of 
registration. 





CORRESPONDENCE, 


A REPLY TO MR. RUSSELL. 


To the Editor of THE SPEAKER. 

S1rR;—I am glad that Mr. George Russell should have 
the pleasure, if it is a pleasure, of thinking that I am 
writhing under the well-merited castigation of Mr. Herbert 
Paul for my little introduction to /ovica. Though whethe: 
Mr. Paul will relish having his methods as a critic se 
closely and fondly approximated to the methods of Mr. 
Creakle as a schoolmaster is hardly for me to judge. 

I read Mr. Paul's review when it came out, and I can 
only honestly say, that until Mr. Russell pointed it out, J 
had not realised that it was a castigation. I have read it 
again since, and I think it is a perfectly fair and just 
review, not lacking in urbanity and courtesy. 

Perhaps I may take this opportunity of saying how I 
wrote the Introduction, which Mr. Paul thinks is not satis- 
factory. I had no personal knowledge of William Cory. 
He had left Eton before I went there as a boy. But I con 
sulted several of his intimate friends and relations, and I 
had placed at my disposal a very large number of his un- 
published letters. I confess frankly that I made a mistake 
in not consulting Mr. Paul, but none of the friends whom 
I did consult advised me to do so. I submitted my Intro- 
duction to all of the people whom | consulted, who pro- 
nounced it in their judgment satisfactory. I do not doubt 
any of Mr. Paul's positive statements. He knew William 
Cory very well, and admired him greatly. But I think that 
he probably saw only one side of him, as a pupil, however 
intimate, is apt to do of a tutor; and my impression is 
that William Cory was distinctly a many-sided man. Mr. 
Paul’s picture of him as a schoolmaster is an admirable 
one, and if I have an opportunity of revising the Intro- 
duction, I shall pay particular heed to his criticisms. But 
I think that the friends whom I consulted had at least as 
good an opportunity of forming a judgment of William 
Cory’s character and temperament as Mr. Paul, and J am 
confirmed by their opinion in thinking that my view of 
him is not a wholly erroneous one. I am sorry, as Mr. 


Russel] thinks I have put myself too much forward of late, 








te have to offend again in that particular. I do not think 
he is likely, from what I know of him, to make such a cri- 
ticism without adequate reason; and so with due apologies 
to him for thus trespassing on your valuable space.— 
Yours, etc., ARTHUR C. BENSON. 
Magdalene College, Cambridge, 

October 10, 1906. 


TRADE UNIONS IN _ INDIA. 

Sir,—In reading the current number of the Ptonecr 
Mail, | came upon the following from their Calcutta cor- 
respondent, which is so deeply interesting, both for the in- 
formation it conveys and for the temper (alas, only too 
typical of much Anglo-Indian opinion), that I venture to 
ask you to give it prominence: 

“ It is nearly three months since I first called attention to 
the agitators perambulating amongst the Calcutta mills 
ostensibly to assist in the formation of Trades Unions, but 
actually to sow the seeds of discord between employers and 
employed. To what extent their efforts have been success- 
ful is proved by the many strikes there have been of late 
amongst the mills, while the same men have gone further 
afield, and stirred up railway employees and others, perhaps 
more effectually than they did the mill hands. At all events 
there has been no very serious, or lasting, strike amongst 
the mills, though just now the weather and the high price 
of food is all against permanent idleness on the part of the 
mill hands. The comfort of a warm and dry mill with steady 
pay is much to be preferred to the domestic godown or 
hut and starvation; and the agitator does not find such 
pliant material as he would likely do in the hot weather, 
should he still be at large and allowed to pursue his philan- 
thropic labours, unlet, when that season comes round. 

“Labour conditions here, in respect of combination, etc., 
are as they were in England some century ago. There they 
are now entering on another phase, the recent accessions to 
the ranks of the Labour Members of the House of Com- 
mons having put new life into their leaders, The symp- 
toms are that they are once more getting a little out of 
hand, and are inclined to assume that what they consider 
good for themselves as a class must commend itself in the 
same light to other sections of the community. A Trades 
Union in its original conception was a benefit-club or 
friendly society, and so far no exception whatever could be 
or can be taken to their existence. Of late years, however, 
they have always been associated with strikes, lock-outs, 
and other troubles between capital and labour, in which 
those who win are only a little better off than those who 
lose. Though it is generall: accepted off-hand that by 
acting together workmen can maintain a higher level of 
wages than when there is no concert, this is open to ques- 
tion; it being possible to prove that the wages of workmen 
in places where there are no Trades Unions have risen 
quite as much by the natural law of supply and demand 
as by combination. The acceptance of this latter axiom 
brings out in very strong light the folly of the extremists 
amongst the Swadeshi leaders in denouncing English capi- 
tal. They seem to be unaware, or to forget, that labour 
is as much a commodity as anything else, and that it is 
subject to the same laws of value, and as the laws of 
supply and demand fix the price of all commodities so with 
labour. Take the domestic servant of to-day—he is in less 
supply, and therefore he demands and obtains more wages 
though in very truth he is not worth half the pay of 
the servant of twenty years ago. The same with the mill 
hand—multiply the mills, and increase the demand for 
labour, and the worker will find his value increasing as 
long as the supply remains as inadequate as at present. 
If Trades Unions are to be the order of the day amongst 
workers it is quite certain that the Government will have 
to legislate accordingly. One first and speedy step should 
be in the matter of funds. All Unions should be registered, 
with their terms of membership, etc., published, and a 
full and careful balance-sheet should be called for. Cut 
off the sinews of war and the pseudo-philanthropist will 
speedily succumb. It only needs a wide extension of mill 
strikes and a combination of employers to effect a lock-out, 
to bring tlie workers to the true knowledge of the motives 
actuating their friends but let us hope there will be an 
exposure before that extremity is reached. With the mill 
hands under such circumstances, one would have a certain 
amount of sympathy, for they are most of them little better 
than sheep in the way they follow the leader, but to the 
railway babu, who now finds himself amongst the unem- 
ployed, and dependent on promises which have no chance 
of fulfilment, no sympathy will be extended. A strike that 
failed when engineered by all the unemployed legal talent 
of the national movement is the best object lesson possible, 
and the more disconcerted babus there are the more effec- 
tive and lasting the teaching.” 

Anyone who knows or cares anything about factory life 
in India should be glad to hear of any movement among 
the workers for better conditions.—Yours, etc., 

A FRIEND OF INDIA. 

London, October 16, 1906. 
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LITERATURE. 


CAUSERIE OF THE WEEK. 


MUSIC AND MUSICAL CRITICISM.* 


By ERNEST NEWMAN. 


| R. STREATFEILD’S handsome volume, with 
i its wealth of learning, its good literary style, 
and its many happy judgments on music and musicians, 
is another evidence of the growth of critical musical 
intelligence in England ; there seems some hope for 
us after all when we look at the number of critics who 
now write so well and reflect that there must be a 
reading public for them large enough to induce pub- 
lishers who have hitherto fought shy of music to take 
the subject up. Mr. Streatfeild’s book is practically 
a history of the main currents in music since Palestrina, 
written in the form of a series of critical studies of 
some twenty of the leading men. The essays are a 
little unequal in quality. The best--that on Handel— 
is excellent ; the others are good in varying degrees, 
though none of them falls below a level that is, all 
things considered, really high. What I think is most 
apt to lead Mr. Streatfeild’s judgment astray 
is an occasional tendency to apply what are 
only pseudo-critical criteria to a man or a work, 
and to condemn them out of hand without having 
asked himself whether the test he is putting them 
to is avalid one. It is easy enough to show a man’s 
art to be bad or negligible in virtue of its not com- 
plying with a certain demand that you make of it ; but 
before the demand is made the critic should ask him- 
self whether it is a legitimate one. Criticism is, in 
part, a process of measurement of values ; and you will 
not get much coherence in your results if the instrument 
you measure with is itself incoherent and variable. 
You may even invent an instrument that will measure 
some artistic things very well and be quite useless for 
ineasuriog others, A defect of this kind may not be 
so noticeable if the critic confines himself to a type of 
art to which that particular measure is really appli- 
cable ; but when you write about all kinds of types 
you need a critical rule that will apply equally well to 
them all. Your own preference may be for claret, but 
that is hardly a valid reason for condemning other 
men’s port; your own temperament may make you 
feel most at home with brawny fellows like Handel, 
who have so many splendid things to say of life as a 
pageant in the sunlight ; but that should not blind you 
to the truth in the visions of men like Tchaikovski, 
who prefer to dwell upon aspects of life that make it 
sometimes seem only a long, sad procession to the 
grave. 

The world being what it is, in fact, and all men 
having an equal right to apprehend it in their own way, 
it is not for the critic to put any of them out of court 
for having apprehended it in a way he does not like. If 
critics would only bear this more constantly in mind we 
should have fewer moral homilies on the drabness of 
Brahms and the pessimism of Tchaikovski and the 
melancholy of Chopin. Surely drabness and pessimism 
and melancholy are not the same things in life as in art. 


* MopERN Music AND Musicians. By R. A. Streatfeild. 
London: Methuen and Co. 1906. 7s. 6d. net. 








There there may be reasons for avoiding them ; here 
they are just factors in the complete picture of life, like 
sunlight, or shadow, or motion, or colour, and may be 
made just as beautiful and enjoyable as these. The 
perfect critical method would see all musicians as they 
are, with equal sympathy for the points of view of every 
one of them. This is not the same thing as saying that 
it would accept open-mouthed and without condemna- 
tion everything a musician chose to say. It would pro- 
nounce some of Spohr feeble and effeminate, for example; 
but it would be on the same grounds as we would con- 
temn an ugly horse—not because it was a horse but 
because it was ugly, not because we have a tempera- 
mental objection to nature trying to express itself in a 
horse, but because what it aimed at had been 
badly expressed. So with melancholy, pessimism, 
and all the other bugbears of our musical critics ; 
if we had a genuine critical method we should 
not object to a man voicing such abysmal 
despair as that of the Pathetic Symphony, for the 
simple reason that having sect himself the task of utter- 
ing that particular thing Tchaikovski has uttered it in 
terms of faultless beauty. Pessimism was his point 
of view of the moment; it is the critic’s business to 
place himself at the same point of view, decide 
whether it is a worthy or unworthy one, and, supposing 
it worthy, estimate how successful the artist has been 
in the presentation of it. 

The tendency to condemn one composer merely 
because he is not another is rather strong in Mr. 
Streatfeild. Of Chopin, for example, he says, ‘‘ If we 
ask in vain from him for the serene nobility of the great 
masters, we get instead” so-and-so and so-and-so. 
Well, why on earth should we ask trom Chopin for the 
serene nobility of Bach and Beethoven? Why should 
we pause before the gazelle and say to ourselves sadly, 
‘* We ask in vain from this animal for the courage of 
the lion and the strength of the elephant”? People 
deserve to ask in vain who ask for such irrelevant and 
unreasonable things. The unreason of it can be seen 
by inverting the proposition ; it is equally true that we 
in vain from Bach and Beethoven for the 
movement, the fawn-like 
grace, the velvet texture, the delicate sense of 
beauty of Chopin. Surely Chopin brought into 
music many things that Bach and Beethoven had to 
leave unsaid. Why assume that ‘serene nobility” is 
a quality that all art must have or be judged imperfect ? 
Is Mr. Streatfeild not unconsciously following the falla- 
cious lead of Matthew Arnold—finding something in 
a particular artist that he particularly likes, extracting 
it, and using it as a touchstone by which to try all 
other artists? Arnold had his doubts about Chaucer 
and Burns, for example, because they had not ‘‘ the 
‘high and excellent seriousness’ which Aristotle 
assigns as one of the grand virtues of poetry.” For 
most readers Mr. Courthope put the opposite case very 
judiciously twenty years ago, in his book on The 
Liberal Movement in English Literalure, and 1 cannot 
reply to Mr. Streatfeild in better words than these: 
“ The ethical standard of judgment which Mr, Arnold 
proposes as the test of the highest poetry is narrow 
and arbitrary ; in criticising any poet, nothing is to be 
gained by comparing his qualities with those of some 
other poet of a perfectly distinct species ; each should 
be judged on his own merits, with sole reference to the 
end proposed, the real question being whether that end 
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is in itself a just one, and if so, how nearly it is 
attained.” Surely that is all we ought to ask of 
Chopin. Mr. Streatfeild, however, rings at Chopin’s 
door, asks for a _ supply of serene nobility, 
does not get it, and goes away disappointed, 
forgetting that Chopin’s shop is not open for 
the sale of that particular commodity, And in several 
other passages in his book Mr. Streatfeild is over- 
inclined to set up irrelevant moral standards of his own, 
and to give musicians good or bad marks according to 
how far their own view of life does or does not accord 
with his. It is rather a pity, because it gives a some- 
what partisan air to some of his otherwise admirable 
judgments. 

There is one other matter on which, though his views 
are mostly correct and refreshingly modern, Mr. 
Streatfeild has not, it appears to me, quite thought out 
all the implications of his own words. He defends pro- 
gramme music, and tilts cheerily at the reactionaries 
who merely mumble the formulas of seventy years ago 
without seeing how the whole esthetic problem has 
changed since then. But he is inclined to set limits to 
programme music which that form of art will hardly 
tolerate. His thesis is briefly that music can only ex- 
press emotion—that “‘ strictly speaking it has nothing 
to do with incident.” He would be hard put to it, I 
think, to justify this proposition even in the case of 
Wagner, in the article on whom he enunciates it in these 
particular terms; but when he tries to apply it 
to Strauss it breaks down at a dozen points. 
Mr. Streatfeild has an immense admiration for 
Strauss, knowing how much he has done for programme 
music ; and to justify this admiration at the same time 
that he preserves his theory of the functions of music 
intact he tries to persuade himself that Strauss deals 
in ‘*emotions,” not ‘‘incidents.” But he can easily 
be shown to be wrong. It is not true, for example, 
that ‘‘ Don /uan tells no definite story”; the work 
contains many pieces of very definite story-telling. He 
glosses over,' again, the realism of the Sinfonia 
Domestica. And when he tells us that Strauss’s 
‘‘view of programme music differs materially from 
that of most of his predecessors,” because ‘‘hé has 
nothing to do with story-telling and but little with the 
depiction of external events,” one thinks witha gasp of 
Til Eulenspiegel and its ‘‘story,” of Tiil marching with 
the pedants, of his ride through the market place, of his 
hanging, his death-rattle, the quivering of the rope, the 
‘* story-telling” of Heldenleben the battle with the 
hero’s enemies, the series of ‘‘stories”’ told and the 
number of ‘‘external events” depicted in Don 
Quivote, the fall of the Don and Sancho into the 
water, their shaking of it from their clothes, the fight 
with the ogres, the episode of the sheep, and a score 
of other things in Strauss’s work. Mr. Streatfeild’s 
formula surely needs refurbishing. At present there 
seems to me to be an unnecessary conflict between his 
admirations and his theories. No doubt when his 
book goes into a second edition, as it thoroughly 
deserves to do, he will try to reconcile these. The 


problem of the suggestion of external things by music 
—which practically every musician who ever lived has 
attempted some time or other—is one that requires 
careful handling, especially on the historical side ; it 
cannot be settled either by ignoring it, as the out-and- 
out advocates of ‘‘ abstract music” would do, nor by 
disguising it, in the manner of Mr. Streatfeild. 





NOT BY LOCKHART. 


Sir WALTER Scott. By Andrew Lang. London: Hodder and 
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THe Lire oF Sir WALTER Scott. By G. Le Grys Norgate. 
London: Methuen. 1906. 7s. 6d. net. 


A Book on Sir Walter Scott by so distinguished a critic as 
Mr. Andrew Lang deserves and commands attention. Mr. 
Lang is peculiarly fitted for the task which he has under- 
taken; not only does he enjoy a high reputation in more 
than one branch of literature—as a poet, as a scholar, as 
a writer of English prose; he is also, as he says himself, 
“one who comes from Sir Walter’s own country-side, and 
has worked over much of his historical ground, and over 
most of the MS. materials which were handled by Lock- 
hart.” Mr. Lang’s book is, of course, based upon Lock- 
hart’s immortal work; but it is something more than 4 
simple condensation. It contains much literary criticism 
of a kind which, from the nature of the case, is not to be 
found in Lockhart. It is also full of comments, of reflec- 
ticns, and of digressions, which no one but Mr. Lang 
could have supplied. Perhaps, however, Mr. Lang’s ad- 
mirers will be disappointed by the manner in which he has 
thought fit to put his book together; for indeed it is 
difficult to imagine that anyone’s reputation could be en- 
hanced by the present volume. Mr. Lang seems to have 
brought neither care, nor diligence, nor attention to his 
work ; perhaps he imagined that such qualities might, in 
his case, be safely dispensed with; but the result shoula 
have shown him that brilliance, versatility, bluff, and a 
copy of Lockhart were not the only ingredients necessary 
for a good book on Sir Walter Scott. 

The most cursory inspection of Mr. Lang’s volume is 
enough to show that the style in which he has chosen to 
write it is quite unworthy of his reputation. On every 
other page there are examples of slovenliness in expression 
which Scott himself, with all his impatience of correction, 
would have been ashamed of; and, in addition, the book 
is filled with a mass of affectation which would have made 
Scott’s gorge rise. It will be enough to draw attention to 
a single one of Mr. Lang’s sentences as a specimen of the 
sort of shapeless and invertebrate stuff which he has been 


| content to put before the public; it would be only too easy 





| to quote more: 


“Things like huge snowshoes were used in my boyhood. 
The spearman stood erect above the water, one foot in each 
wooden shoe, he could spear a fish between them, and the 
exercise demanded much gift of balance, and a cool head, 
while the torches flared above the swift-running waters.” 


When, after committing such a sentence as that un- 
blushingly to print, Mr. Lang gues on to speak with dis- 
respect of Maupassant and of the “ conscientious stylist, 
beating his brains for hours to find Ze mot propre,” can one 
be very much surprised ? Mr. Lang’s affectations, how- 
ever, are even more painful than his carelessness. He in- 
dulges at every turn in allusions, in slang, in recondite 
little jokes, in classical tags, and in personal references, so 
that his pages are littered with italics and inverted com- 
mas, and the puzzled reader is obliged to advance under 
a solid fire of winks and nudges which he cannot under- 
stand. What, for instance, are we to infer when we are 
told that “the good horse Gustavus, in fact, with Dal- 
getty up, ran away with Scott,” or that “Glengarry, 
whether in philabeg or not, rode in the procession, fol- 
lowed by ‘ Z'ail’ pedestrians?” Aad are we meant to laugh 
or not when we learn that “if the legal business appears 


dull, it is, none the less, or perhaps the more, 
Balzacian, supposing Balzac to have had_ the 
humour of Dumas”? More remarkable _ still is 


Mr. Lang’s persistent use of French words and phrases. 
Scott’s novels, he tells us more than once, are vécus; they 
are, however, deficient in charpentage; while the Master 
of Ravenswood is un beau ténébreux, and Cardinal Newman 
un vrai lapin. Speaking of “ Rokeby,” Mr. Lang says that 
“the poem, enfin, is in no way a success.” It is as if he 
had half forgotten that he was supposed to be writing 
English. 
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Unfortunately, Mr. Lang’s manner is not the only 
blemish in his book. He has not attempted to enter into 
a clear and discriminating examination of the qualities of 
Scott’s literary work; he has preferred to scatter a great 
deal of perfunctory praise, and to echo a good deal of idle 
critical jargon. Thus he complacently informs us that “ if 
The Heart of Midlothian is not absolutely the first . . 
of the Waverley Novels, it is certainly second to none” ; 
that Scott “never surpassed his dealings” with the 
watchers of the dead in the Bride of Lammermoor ; that 
Catherine Seaton is “a delightfully spirited girl” ; and that 
Diana Vernon is “peerless.” As for the poems, the 
reader is not allowed to gather very much more on the 
subject of their value than that thev are not so popular 
now as when they first came out and that Mr. Lang him- 
self often reads them with satisfaction. Nor is the ill- 
arranged and desultory chapter in which Mr. Lang pro- 
fesses to discuss the general characteristics of the novels 
any more illuminating. His method of appreciating the 
good qualities which Scott did possess is to decry those 
which he did not. Of all forms of flattery this is the most 
inept. Scott, says Mr. Lang in effect, often wrote bad 
English ; but what could be more fatuous than to beat 
one’s brain for le mot propre? Scott did not understand 
women ; but what could be more disgusting than to pry 
into ladies’ dressing-rooms ? This is very cheap; anyone 
can sneer at Flaubert, but only the feeblest criticism sets 
out to do so as a means of paying homage to Scott. Mr. 
Lang would surely have been infinitely more instructive 
if instead of mere generalities he had given us some attempt 
to define accurately what Scott’s limitations actually are. 
Insteai of this he tells us that Scott resembles Shake- 
speare. This is doubtless a striking and original com- 
parison; but upon what is it based ? “Tt is,” says Mr. 
Lang, “as a creator of a vast throng of living people of 
every grade, and every variety of nature, humour, and tem- 
perament, that Scott, among British writers, is least re- 
mote from Shakespeare.” That Scott was the creator of 
a vast throng of living characters is obviously true; but 
that these characters possess every variety of nature, 
humour, and temperament is no less obviously false. Mr. 
Lang has, indeed, unconsciously hit upon the most salient 
point of distinction, in this respect, between Shakespeare 
and Scott. Shakespeare’s greatest triumphs of characteri- 
sation are highly complex and highly subtle, and the per- 
sons upon whom he has lavished his genius most—Ham- 
let, for instance, and Falstaff and Cleopatra—are intensely 
conscious, not only of what is happening around them, but 
of themselves. Exactly the opposite is true of Scott; his 
characters are successful in proportion as they are simple ; 
the originals of his most splendid portraits are all unwitting 
of their beauty and their charm. And this sympathy for 
the simple, this inherent repugnance to the complex and 
the remote, characterises Scott’s treatment not only of per- 
sons but of situations and events. His imagination was 
always vivid; it was never profound. He sees so much 
keenly and completely, that when he suddenly stops short. 
falls into vagueness, and loses himself and his reader in 
the empty, the stagey, or the picturesque, one cannot help 
suspecting, at the first moment, that he has deliberate'v 
shut his eyes. But he has not; he has simply failed to 
perceive. However much he might have laboured and 
studied, however deliberately he might have thrown his 
prejudices to the wind, he could no more have produced 
such a picture as that, let us say, evoked by Flaubert in 
his Herodias, than Flaubert, with all his resources of intel 
lect. could have created a Dominie Sampson or a 
Monkharns. 

An adequate discussion of Scott’s place in literature 
would certainlv have demanded some careful thought ; but 
an account of his life. which should reproduce before a 
reader unacquainted with Lockhart the main outline of 
Tockhart’s story, micht easily be written by anyone pos- 
sessing an ordinary share of svmpathy and attention. Ap- 
narently neither Mr. Lang’s intimacy with the Lockhart 
M&S. nor his connection with “Sir Walter’s own country 
side” has spurred him on to make the effort necessary for 





the fulfilment of this simple task. His narrative is often 
confused, generally vague, and always unimpressive. His 
account of the death of John Ballantyne may be quoted as 
a fair sample of the slipshod and—the word is not too 
strong—the callous manner in which his narrative has been 
composed : 

“John Ballantyne had ventured a ‘Novelist’s Library,’ 
heavy books in double columns, and Scott contributed 
charming introductory essays, but in the summer of 1821 
he lost this favourite henchman, and remarked that the sun 
would never shine so brightly again for himself.” 

Such a sentence is little less than an outrage to any- 
one who remembers the wonderful paragraph in which 
Lockhart describes the death-bed and the funeral of “ Rig- 
dumfunnidos,” with its beautiful and pathetic close : 

“Scott, ever awake to the ‘skiey influences,’ cast his eye 
along the over-hanging line of the Calton Hill, with its 
gloomy walls and towers, and then turning to the grave 
again, ‘I feel,’ he whispered in my ear, ‘I feel as if there 
would be less sunshine for me from this day forth,.’” 

The general impression which Mr. Lang’s narrative 
leaves upon the mind of the reader is that Scott was a 
successful and talented writer, who made a great fortune, 
was ruined by unwise speculation, and died while still en- 
deavouring to pay off his debts. That is all. The long 
approach, through years of happiness and triumph, of the 
inevitable disaster ; the sudden dramatic climax ; the mind 
overwhelmed, dauntless, ennobled ; the splendour and the 
pathos of the end; all these things, which give to the his- 
tory of Scott’s life and death the magnificence of tragedy, 
all these things Mr. Lang has left as unnoticed as if thev 
had never been. Indeed, when one reaches the close of 
his narrative, one is hardly surprised to find that he has 
thought it proper to invert the phrasing of Scott’s last 
deathless sentence in order to fit the words into a sentence 
of his own. 

His book, enfin, is in no way a success. It has failed 
owing to gross deficiencies in taste and care, deficiencies 
which no reputation, however high, can counterbalance. 
Mr. Lang’s name, however, though it cannot palliate, may 
perhaps conceal the badness of his book. For this reason, 
and for this reason alone, it is right to protest frankly and 
vigorously against what, in other circumstances, would 
have been unworthy of notice. It is perhaps permissible 
to direct Mr. Lane’s attention to another volume on Sir 
Walter Scott—a volume whose merits deserve at least a 
recognition. Mr. Le Grys Norgate’s book, it is true, belongs 
to a very different class from Mr. Lang’s. It is simply 
what it pretends to be, a condensation of Lockhart’s life. 
It is straightforward, ordinary, and (like all condensations) 
dull. But it is neither careless, nor affected, nor pre- 
tentious ; it is an honest piece of work. 





OLD WILTSHIRE. 


Edited by Alice Dryden. 
15s, net. 


MEMORIALS OF OLD WILTSHIRE. 
London: Bemrose and Sons. 
Tus is the latest volume in the series of Memorials of 
the Counties of England, published by Messrs. Bemrose 
and Sons. It consists of some twentv chapters, contri- 
buted by different writers on various matters of interest 
connected with old Wiltshire, and perhaps it suffers 
slightly from that arrangement, as some of the most re- 
markable and characteristic features of the county have a 
very limited space allotted to them and the length of the 
chapters is often quite out of proportion to the importance 
of their contents. For isstance, the absorbing subject 
of prehistoric circles is confined to less than nine pages, 
while “Clarendon the historian ” is granted thirteen, and 
“Marlborough in the Olden Times” no less than twenty. 
The volume is illustrated by photographs which will 
strike the reader with almost a shock as appearing alto- 
gether too modern and as being rather out of. place in 
a work dealing with ancient times. 
The ordinary reader would exnect to find in a book 
de*line with old Wiltshire manv more pages devoted to the 
mighty ruins of Stonehenge and Avebury, which, as Aubrey 
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wrote, surpassed Stonehenge as “a cathedral does a parish 
church,” and near which rises Silbury Hill, the largest 
artificial mound in Europe. ‘These wonderful relics of 
the past stone ages deserve more than the brief and highly- 
condensed description of them given by Sir A. Muir 
Mackenzie, although that description attests the know- 
ledge and accuracy of the writer. He devotes the last 
three pages to those curious memorials of Saxon victories 
commemorated by the figures of “ white horses ” “cut cut 
of the turf on the slopes of the downs, thereby revealirg 
the glistening chalk below.” There are several of these, 
and Sir Alexander appositely remarks that the “myth of 
the white horse is of great antiquity; that the figure of 
a great white horse representing the sun was much in 
vogue, and may have been connected with the worship 
at Stonehenge.” 

It is, perhaps, a little surprising to find no reference 
to a recent work by Sir Norman Lockyer on the subject 
in an article however short, and no doubt a comparison of 
the various speculations of archeologists who have arrived 
at the more or less generally-accepted theory that the date 
of Stonehenge may be placed at about 1800 B.c. would 
have been an interesting addition to an article whose only 
drawhack is its extreme brevity. : 

Mr. Gotch contributes a very readable 
great notable houses of Longford in the east, Longleat in 
the west, and Wilton, so rich in literary histories, in the 
south—all splendid examples of the best periods of 
English domestic architecture. Another chapter is devoted 
to Lacock Abbey, near Chipnenham, with its curious 
mixture of different stvles, and Wardour Castle and Font- 
hill Abbey are dealt with in separate articles. An ex- 
ceedingly interesting and learned account of Malmesbury 
and its abbey is from the pen of Mr. Harold Brakspear, 
who, fortunately for all lovers of ecclesiastical antiquities 
was chosen as the architect to be consulted at the restora- 
tion of the abbey in 1890. and on page 152 is given an 
iNustration of the beautiful south porch. justly claimed 
by him as one of the grandest in the country. 

The crowning glory of Wiltshire is the cathedral 
church of Salisbury, which is not unfairly described as 
heing the most typically English cathedral in existence, 
and as one of the most picturesque examples of ecclesiasti- 
eal architecture in the world. Mr. Straton gives an in- 
teresting account of its history-—how it was built after the 
successive removals of the See from Sherborne and Old 
Sarum—and he points out its especial claim for con- 
sideration from the remarkable and unique fact that it is 
entirely of one architectural period, and that it owes its 
beauty to its graceful proportions and extreme simplicity. 
“Erected in the thirteenth century, it was the first large 
building to be completed in the early English style, then 
at its fullest developme nt.” The photograph of the cathe- 
dral which ace ompanies the chapter has been taken from 
the same point of view which inspired the genius of John 
Constable, whose exquisite pictures are a fitting tribute to 
the beauty of the scene. 

Wiltshire is especially rich in 
architecture of the Middle Ages. 
duce excellent building stone, and in the chalk districts 
flints take the place of stone for building purposes. There 
are numerous examples of old manor and farm-houses 
dating from the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries. A list 
of these, begun by the late Mr. Garner, who deals at some 
length with those of Great Chalfield and South Wraxall, 
has been continued by Mr. Brakspear. One of the most 
interesting is Lake House, on the Avon. with its four 
beautifully -designed battlemented bay windows and pro- 
jecting porch—a fine example of the seventeenth century 
manor house, and there exists a similar one of smaller 
dimensions at Yatton Keynell. 

Tt is interesting to remember in the 


chanter on the 


remains of domestic 
Parts of the county pro- 


se days, when the 


supremacy of commerce has veered to the North, that in 
early times Wiltshire was remarkable for the large wool 
trade that was carried on both at Salisbury and Bradford- 
on-Avon, and that an old tradition existed that the cathe- 
dral itself was built on woolpacks, which no doubt meant 





that some of the funds for building purposes were raised 
from the taxes levied on wool. 

Wiltshire is also rich in historical recollections, which 
are adequately referred to in this volume. It was the 
scene of numerous battles between the Saxons and Britons, 
between Alfred and the Danes, who more than once at- 
tacked Wilton, then the chief town, and from which the 
county derived its name of Wiltunschire. It was the 
scene of much fighting between Stephen and Maud; and 
here, too, took “place numerous encounters between the 
rival forces in the Civil War. It was at Clarendon that the 
famous constitution was drawn up in 1164, which consti- 
tuted one of the great charters of English liberty. 
Some of the most perilous adventures of Charles II. 
after the battle of Worcester, and of Monmouth after his 
defeat of Sedgmoor, took place in the county, and many 


houses claim to have been the hiding-places of these royal 
fugitives. There is no space left to refer even to the 
literary memories connected with Wiltshire. It is suffi- 
cient to mention the names of Sir Philip Sydney, Samuel 
Daniel, Philip Massiriger, George Herbert, Hooker, 
Hobbes, Addison; of Gay, who lived at Amesbury, of 
Hazlitt at Winterslow, of Tom Moore, who died at 


Bowood, and of Richard Jefferies, who has portrayed the 
scenes he lived in with an unerring hand and with the 
affectionate accuracy of a man born and bred in Wiitshire. 


PALESTINE NOTES. 
PALESTINE Notes: And Other Papers. } 
Rowntree. London: Headley Brothers. 
“We look with hope and longing for a social striving 
penetrated with the lofty fervour of spiritual passion and 
compelled by a redeeming love.’ 
In these words of John Wilhelm Rowntree’s we find the 
keynote of his own short life of fruitful service. Many 
readers will feel the richer for a glance into the strong, 
pure soul of this man and will be grateful to Mr. Joshua 
Rowntree for making such insight possible through the 
publication of the present selection from John Wilhelm 
Rowntree’s writings. The contents of this volume were, 
in the main, never intended by the writer to appear in 
print: brief journals sent home during his travels, con- 
densed notes, for his own use, of adult school addresses. 
and a few fuller extracts from various other lectures. 
But these fragments are in themselves so characteristic, 
and they are so well chosen and ordered by their careful 
editor, as to present a very graphic and complete picture 
of the mind, the work, and the most lovable personality 
of the author; they contain, moreover, in a very small 
space, matter of great and varied interest. 

The visit to Egypt and Palestine was undertaken 
by J. W. Rowntree in the spring of 1895 that he might 
“qualify himself better for his adult school work before 
his threatened loss of evesight became a reality.” He 
had already been deaf since childhood; but the burden 
of his afflictions is not discernible in his writings, through 
which runs a charming vein of humour and vivacity. 

The sketch of Palestine is drawn in with an artist’s 
touch. Its direct simplicity dispels immediately the 
mystical haze, the sense of remoteness and unreality, which 
envelop the ordinary Westerner’s conceptions of the 
Holy Land; the dim visions created in the mind by the 
poetry of the Old Testament, visions of high mountain 
and thirsty wilderness, of fruitful vales of corn and groves 
of fig and olive, are here comprehended in one vivid pic- 
ture. Glimpses into the very primitive life of the pea- 
santry carry the imagination back to the early days of 
Jewish history, while the frequent ruins that mark the 
country tell of the fierce struggles and successive ascend- 
ency of many peoples. At the miserable little village 
of Seboste, “with its ruined theatre, its wheat-grown 
hippodrome,” stands a mosque, once a Crusader’s church, 
“though the greater part is now Arabic, while in the 
court are pillars of Herod’s time.” And around these 
relics of power and splendour stagnant poverty witnesses 
to the present stultifying rule of the Turk. Neverthe- 
less, the writer assures us that “with all the poverty and 
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rags” he has not “seen as much self-conscious degrada- 
tion as you can see in the low parts of London in one day.” 
At Jerusalem he writes with enthusiasm of the won- 


derful view from the Mount of Olives and of the great’ 


beauty of the Mosque of Omar, exquisite in its mural 
decoration, standing on the site of the Temple. The 
city itself he describes as living “on the piety and 
credulity of the pilgrims,” having “no trade but religion 
—no doubt to many here a profitable one,” the last place 
“to convince anyone sceptical as to Christianity of the 
truth and beauty of its faith.” He escapes gladly from 
the multitude of shrines and churches, “gaudy and over- 
decorated—built in a debased Byzantine style, unlovely 
and like bauble-shops.” and as _ redolent with the 
squabbles of rival sects as with the fumes of incense. 
But from afar Jerusalem still appears as a_ jewel 
set on a hill. Returning from Bethlehem the traveller 
writes : 

“Only then did the full glories of the Holy City appear, 
as we approached along the road from Hebron, the moun- 
tains growing violet in shadow to the east, while yet a 
liquid, yellow light lit up the city walls. The sense of the 
past history is choked out in these chapels, but out in the 
open you breathe freely and catch something of the inspira- 
tion of the place.” 

The power of graphic presentation shown in the 
Palestine diary characterises the lectures. Whatever the 
subject handled, and however briefly, it is invested with 
a keen living interest. One can realise from the few 
notes and extracts collected in this volume something of 
the great hold which the author exercised over all who 
heard him. One can understand that the adult school 
started by him at Acomb with six members soon num- 
bered over a hundred, and that he gathered under one 
roof rough, unlettered men not in the habit of “going 
nigh places of worship” and preachers of various denomi- 
nations who came to “ get ideas.” He was a born teacher, 
one who spared no pains to master all the details of his 
subject, and then with unfailing tact and in “acceptable 
words” gave his hearers the vital essence of his know- 
ledge. A passionate truth-seeker, his spiritual vision was 
unhampered by prejudice or superstition, and so could 
penetrate the prejudices and superstitions of others and 
discern the eternal upward striving of the God-given spirit 
that stirs in every human soul. This struggle of the 
spirit toward the light was to him the theme of supreme 
interest in human history ; and so we find him interpreting 
with a deep and catholic sympathy the art of Albrecht 
Diirer, the lives of such men as St. Augustine, John 
Wesley, and William Law. The narrower formulas of 
ecclesiastical doctrine he set aside, retaining always his 


hold on the truths that underlay them. He writes of the - 


Evangelical doctrine of conversion: 

“*Conversion’ is in disrepute. The phrase has been 
twisted to false meanings, and it has been discredited by mis- 
taken claims, but in its truest and deepest sense, conversion 
remains the supreme end of life. The mode of conversion 
may vary infinitely with the variety of human character 
and conditions, but essentially it is the passage from the 
animal to the spiritual—and that is the passage from death 
to life. It cannot be a matter of indifference to any human 
soul to make that passage.” 

He spent the best part of his life in helping others 
to mak2 that passage, in rousing them from “the spiritual 
indolence which seeks to evade effort, while desiring the 
fruits of effort,” in combating “ugliness in the character 
of men and in the conditions of their life, the inward 
poverty of the wealthy and the outward brutishness of 
the poor,” in preaching the Gospel “which destroys wat 
and exalts brotherhood.” The Christianity he preached 
was, above all things, active. 

“We shall give more force to the preaching of Christ if 

we illustrate our theology by our practice, and work with 
a deep sense of our social responsibility. Let working 
men feel our sympathy as something more than kind 
patronage, let them feel that we believe in brotherhood, 
not as a mere catchword, but as an essential teaching of 
Christ.” 

If the mass of those who profess Christianity to-day 
were imbued with more of this spirit, the great edifice 
of social reform would be built up more rapidly and on 
a surer foundation. 





AN UNACKNOWLEDGED KING. 


THe Last oF THE Royat Stuarts. By H. M. Vaughan. 
London: Methuen. tos, 6d. net. 
The Last of the Royal Stuarts is at once something of au 
antithesis and an anachronism. His individuality is 
comparatively colourless, his status distinctly striking. 
and the idea of a Cardinal-King of England at the be- 
ginning of the nineteenth century is incongruous to the 
point of absurdity. Mr. Vaughan has had rather a hard 
task, for Henry Stuart himself is not enough of a per- 
sonage to arouse much interest, and his biographer has 
had to be careful not to lose sight of him in the unusually 
curious circumstances of his unique position. It has 
been difficult, too, not to give undue prominence 
brother's 


to the Young Chevalier in this, _ his 
memoir. Undoubtedly Charles Edward was a 


fascinating hero of romance, in his earlier years at 
least, and Mr. Vaughan has evidently had to be very 
stern with himself to avoid too frequent digressions after 
that will-o’-the-wisp. The Young Pretender had all the 
attraction, if all the worthlessness, of the Stuarts, while 
the Cardinal Duke of York was endowed with qualities his 
race had never possessed, and very little, if any, of the 
charm that was their fatal heritage. Mr. Vaughan seems to 
feel that a mere recital of solid virtue is not expected in 
connection with a Stuart, and he would give a great deal 
to be able to retail even one anecdote stamped with the 
family hall-mark. Irreproachable morals and _ perfect 
straightforwardness instead are what he has to work on, 
and consequently the book will be a revelation to those 
who have a preconceived opinion of the last of the 
Stuarts. 

To account for this unlooked-for state of things 
historians have not scrupled, as Mr. Vaughan points out, 
to dub the youngest Pretender, most unjustly, a fool, or 
at best an imbec le. They have, indeed, washed their 
hands of him ostentatiously. But under this bio- 
grapher’s able tuition we see that, on the contrary, he 
was a very fair, and certainly a creditable epitome of his 
race. For apart from the two above-mentioned good 
traits, which were generally lacking in his predecessors, 
he had the fine Stuart air and clung tenaciously, although 
in his own case passively, to that inbred theory of the 
divine right of kings. The evil star of his house surely 
urged him to put the last nail into the coffin that held 
their hopes of restoration by his entry into the priest: 
hood and the Sacred College immediately after the ’45. 
The irony is not lessened by his unconsciousness of it, 
but Charles Edward’s bitter acknowledgment of his 
brother’s action was a silence only broken after a lapse 
of nineteen years. Again, “it was, of course, a mere 
chance,” says Mr. Vaughan, “a deeply unfortunate one 
for the ever-luckless house of Stuart, that England and 
France should have happened to be at peace and their 
respective Governments on fairly friendly terms at the 
exact moment of James Stuart’s death. Had the two 
Powers been at war, it is fairly safe to conclude that 
Louis XV. would readily have acquiesced in his zealous 
envoy’s premature recognition of Charles Stuart as King. 
Spain and Naples would naturally have followed the lead 
of France.” 

But as things stood, Henry Stuart’s petition to the 
Pope on behalf of “ Charles III.” was wholly ineffectual. 
Henceforth the Stuart Court at Rome did not exist. 
Thanks to Mr. Vaughan, we obtain a new insight into 
the story of Louise of Stolberg. It is all to the advan- 
tage of the subject of his memoir. Both with regard to 
his sister-in-law and later on to his niece, the Duchess 
of Albany, the Cardinal Duke showed himself generous 
to a degree, even if his ignorance of women led him to 
expose the former’s conduct with an impetuosity that 
seemed at first glance mere prudery. 

We can hardly realise the extraordinary anomaly of 
an heir to the Britsh Crown who was an English Car- 
dinal, never having set foot on English soil, and an 
Italian Bishop into the bargain, It is pleasant to learn 
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that at the end of his long life, when the French invasion 
of Italy had beggared him, George III. and_ his 
Government felt sure enough of themselves to make him 
an allowance of £4,000 a year. This apparent magna- 
nimity is, of course, slightly impaired in our eyes by the 
fact that the charity thus bestowed was on one who 
could bring, if he wished, a just claim of a million and a 
half sterling against them! 

Altogether this is a book of surprises. Mr. Vaughan 
has collected a good deal of not universally known infor- 
mation about the Court of the Vatican, and if his hero 
does not engage our sympathies to any great extent he 
cannot fail to win our respect. Loyalty, perhaps, was 
not the family virtue, but it was fitting that the last re- 
presentative of the Royal Stuarts should be a Prince of 
the Church for which both his grandfather and his father 
had unhesitatingly sacrificed a crown. 





THE RINGING ISLAND. 


By J. J. Raven, D.D.. F.S.A. “The 
Antiquary’s Books”: General Editor, J. C. Cox, F.S.A. 
London: Methuen. 7s. 6d. 

WHEN Filippo Lippi, in his imaginary conversation with 

Pope Eugenius IV., is discoursing on the charms of Bar- 

bary, where he had been captive, Landor puts into his 

mouth this dainty illustration, “A bell warbles the more 
mellifluously in the air when the sound of the stroke is 
ovet, and when another swims out from underneath it, 
and pants upon the element that gave it birth. In like 
manner the recollection of a thing is frequently more 
pleasing than the actuality; what is harsh is dropped in 
the space between.” Are there any ears, from those of 
the poet downward, that have been insensible to the charm 
of church bells? Even a reptile like Uriah Heep declares 
that the hearing of his Christian name, extorted unwilling], 

from young Copperfield, is welcome “as the blowing 0% 

old breezes and the ring'ng of old bellses.” Canon Raven 

has added another to the series of volumes dealing with 

English antiquities (such as Shrines and Seals) in a com- 

prehensive, scholarly, and accurate monograph. Bells, he 

reminds us, belong as musical instruments to the most 
primitive class of instruments of percussion. Before the 
reed with the pith extracted had responded to the breath 
of human lungs, the clink of chipped stone had cheered 
the palzolithic artisan. The author sketches in consecu- 
tive chapters the use of bells in the British, Saxon, Nor- 
man, thirteenth century, and all the great foundries of the 
later Plantagenet period down to our own day. Initial 
crosses, foundry metals, Longobardic lettering, limping 
hexameters, crotals, 7.¢.. globular hand-bells, signa, 7.¢., 
unusually big bells, carillons and tintinnabula, all come in 
for discussion. The concluding chapter of this very read- 
able and well-illustrated book touches on bell-legends, bell- 
poetry, bell-lore, and bell-laws. This bell-poetry hardly 
comes up to the mark of belles-lettres, though Tennyson 
left us a new and expressive phrase in the distant “ lin-lan- 
lone ” of evening bells. Edgar Poe, Longfellow, Stephen 
Hawker, and Cleveland Coxe, have probablv contributed 
the best interpretations in English verse of the “ poor 
man’s only music.” England had a wide reputation once 
as “the Ringing Island,” and in spite of the destructive 
energy of the sixteenth century has so still. Bell-law is 
stricter nowadays than it was a century ago, thanks to 
the Oxford Movement. The reviewer can remember a 
great rumpus in the Church papers, forty years ago, about 
the benediction of new bells in the Salisbury diocese. But 
this was surely an improvement on turning the bells topsy- 
turvy before their elevation, and filling them with a com- 
nound of beer and rum, no uncommon baptismal ceremony 
in the Georgian period. The happy dénouement 
of Richardson’s Pamela, that had been read aloud 

at the village inn, was celebrated by a 

church peal. The winner of the St. Leger 

at Doncaster was greeted from the tower of the 


THE BELLS OF ENGLAND. 


parish church until, soon after his appointment, Dr. 





Vaughan went away for the day of the race and, perhaps 
in an absent mood, carried the belfry keys in his pocket. 
Let us hope that in a secularised France the winner cf 
the Grand Prix may not be felicitated on the bells of 
Notre Dame. Canon Raven has entered into the labours 
of Ellacombe, Tyssen, and others. He began his cam- 
panological studies at fourteen, when most boys are only 
sensitive to what Byron calls “the tocsin of the soul.” 
Alack, the church-going bell, with all its monitions to early 
worship, is not the most popular sound with the world! 
The darkies of Carolina have embalmed a deeper yearning 
of humanity in their homely proverb, “It is a mighty 
deaf nigger that cannot hear the dinner-bell.” 





FICTION. 


KIPLING FOR THE SCHOOLROOM. 


By Rudyard Kipling. London: Mac- 
millan. 6s. 

Mr. Rupyarp Kiptinc has always been a writer for boys 
—he is so like a boy himself. Headlong, high-spirited, 
rampageous, spoiling for a fight, a row, or a spree, clever, 
cruel, and kind-hearted, ill-mannered, and seldom perfectly 
clean, he carries within him a boy’s burning heart and 
an imagination on fire with youthful and heroic dreams. 
There is a little bit of a poet and a small scrap of artist 
lurking at the bottom of every Stalky : Mr. Kipling is the 
over-Stalky ; so it is hardly a surprise to find the apostle 
of realism deserting his highly-coloured daubs of mud, 
blood, and bunting, to weave instead a graceful tapestry, 
as quaint, crafty, and improbable as any design of Matilda 
at Bayeux. 

Puck of Pook’s Hill is half fairy story, half historical 
romance. The past is a country that Mr. Kipling knows 
well, for he has the Icng memory of the poet and the 
child. He can recall the loves and hates of the Saxons, 
the fierce struggles with the Norman foe, the hacking 
and hewing, the boar and wolf-hunting, and the keen, 
wild, warlike air of Old England. With warriors of 
every age Mr. Kipling is on the best of terms; but he 
strikes us as less at home with fairies. For fairies have 
rather the nature of little girls—creatures not easily under- 
stood and generally scorned by manly boys. Puck, however, 
is the kind with whom Mr. Kipling is in sympathy: a 
snub-nosed, familiar, good-tempered urchin who runs 
messages and has nothing mystic about him except his 
age. His creator makes him “think for centuries at a 
time,” but when he does so it is always about the things 
of earth—men and women and wars and roast beef and 
flagons of ale. Mr. Kipling is too wide-awake to be much 
of a dreamer; he prefers the broad rays of noon to the 
mysterious shimmer of twilight. But fairies, like 
most rare and _ interesting characters, usually lurk in 
shadow, displaying themselves only to those who walk 
humbly and silently seeking that which is difficult to find. 
Mr. Kipling strides brisklv forward, singing at the top 
of his voice and shaking the earth with his footsteps ; 
his khaki-coloured spectacles reveal with gratifying mag- 
nitude the sturdy figments of his Imperial fancy, but blur 
to a poetic vagueness the angular outlines of that elusive 
spectre truth. 

It is unusual to apply the epithet “ pretty ” to anything 
by the author of Barrack Room Ballads, but the verses 
that interleave these stories have a swinging grace very 
pleasant to the eye and ear. The Stories, too, are 
couched in language that would not shock the most sensi- 
tive female reader; the humour (the terrible humour of 
Just So Stories and Stalky and Co.!) is well kept in abey- 
ance, and the atmosphere is richlv picturesque. Mr. Kip- 
ling joins to the ardour of the young adventurer a 
hint of the savant’s cunning. He is a writer who always 
knows the names of things. Those of his readers un- 
acquainted with engines sometimes think he knows foo 
many; but in Puck of Pook’s Hill the flavour of romance 
is only heightened by a spice of erudition. That the Isle 
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of Wight was once called by the Romans Vectis ; the fate 
of the old god Weland; the true meaning of “ Siezin ”— 
these are facts that will not jar upon the healthy intelli- 
gence of childhood. 

Puck of Pook’s Hill is written principally for little 
boys and girls; but it is an agreeable book for grown-up 
persons who are tired of subtleties, of humanitarianism, 
of conscience with its eternal questionings; who would 
like to take their fun without pause or reflection and re- 
turn, if only for an hour, to the primitive, emotional un- 
morality of twelve years old. 


NOTES ON NOYELS. 


THe Woman Tuou Gavest. By Lady Troubridge. London: 
Unwin. 6s. 
DIANA AND Destiny. By Charles Garvice. London: Hodder 


and Stoughton. 6s. 
ae ee War. By Louis J. Vance. 
a 
THE QUEEN OF Sworps. By Joseph Keating. London: Chap- 
man and Hal]. 6s, 
By E. L. Haverfield. London: Allen, 6s. 
By Rosa N. Carey. London: Mac- 


London: Richards. 


THE CONTEsT. 

No FRIEND LIKE A SISTER, 
millan. 6s. 

THE Motor MANIACs. 

and Windus. 3s. 6 
Her Grace AT Bay. By Headon Hill. London: Cassell. 6s. 

The Woman Thou Gavest, in spite of its inept title, is 
a readable and rather clever ncvel dealing with the com- 
plicated love affair of two young people—the Austrian 
Prince Stein-und-Wald and Iris Coventry, who was “ won- 
drously lovely”; she was also a good girl with much 
depth of character, and came well through the many 
trials which were heaped upon her by the machinations ot 
the beautiful but unpleasant Lady Desmond. As one 
would expect from this authoress, the scenes of fashion- 
able life in London and on the continent are very well 
done. 

Curiously enough, the name “ Desmond” occurs also 
in the second novel on our list. This time it is bestowed 
on the villain, who is a very perfect one—stopping short 
of no crime which he thinks w’ll further his own wicked 
ends. Mr. Garvice has already established his reputation 
as a writer of fiction which is sensational without being 
vulgar, and Diana and Destiny is in his best style. 

The Private War will be found wildly exciting by 
many readers, and Kurd von Holzborn, “big and strong 
and ruthless—black as midnight at the heart of him,” 
makes another example of how much easier it is for a 
minor novelist to create an effective ruffian than a manly 
hero. 

Mr. Joseph Keating describes his new romance as 
“the story of a woman and an extraordinary duel.” The 
scene is laid mainly in South Wales; the heroine’s name 
is Melcie; “The Queen of Swords” is Love. The plot 
is intricate and highly improbable, but Mr. Keating is in 
earnest and writes good, forcible English. Certainly this 
is a novel of some merit. 

The Contest is a pleasant, well-constructed tale about 
a small English provincial town and its inhabitants; the 
chief interest is centred in Roger Frith, the proprietor of 
some newly-established brickfields, and in his relations 
with his employés. There is a considerable love element 
mixed up with hypnotism, and Nona Stapleton is 
as attractive a girl-heroine as one could wish to find in 
any novel. Miss Haverfield is a clever delineator of cha- 
racter and her stories are always interesting and well 
worth reading. 

The novels of domesticity which issue at regular in- 
tervals from Miss Carey’s fluent pen always bring to our 
remembrance some lines from Thomson’s poem of “ The 


Seasons”: 
“ An elegant sufficiency, content, 
Retirement, rural quiet, friendship, books, 
Ease and alternate labour, useful life, 
Progressive virtue, and approving Heaven!” 


There are certainly some scenes of London life in No 
Friend Like a Sister, but most of the story passes in the 
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retirement of “rural quiet”; “ease and alternate labour” 
are provided for most of the characters, and “ pro- 
gressive virtue and approving Heaven” tor them all! 
Miss Carey’s books are a curious blend of sentimentality 
and shrewd observation of middle-class humanity. ‘Their 
immense circulation proves that she has a multitude of 
grateful readers. 

Mr. Lloyd Osbourne, already an interesting literary 
personality as the collaborator with his step father, Robert 
Louis Stevenson, in The Ebb Tide and The Wrecker, now 
gives us four amusing and cleverly-written stories about 
motoring. We ourselves have found the constant mention 
of cylinders, spark-plugs and exhaust-valves, etc., to be 
rather tiresome, but we have no doubt that there is a large 
and ever-increasing number of people who will thoroughly 
enjoy Zhe Motor Maniacs. 

In Her Grace at Bay we have the second enthralling 
melodrama which Mr. Headon Hill has published and 
given to an avid read'ng public within a few weeks. It 
exhibits the same unflagging verbal facility which we 
always associate with this busy writer. 

We have also received Silas Strong, a tedious Ameri- 
can story, by Irving Bacheller (Unwin, 6s.); The Shock 
of Batile, the elaborate account by Patrick Vaux of a 
fictitious naval battle between England and Germany (Put- 
nam, 6s.); and Zhe Amazing Witness, by Arden Shire 
(Open Road Publishing Company, 1s.). 


THE BETTER SORT. 





Tue Poacner’s Wire. ‘By Eden Phillpotts. London: 
Methuen. 6s. 
RacHEL THE OvuTsipER. By Mrs. H. H. Penrose. London: 


Chapman and Hall. 6s. 
IN many ways Mr. Phillpotts’ book is true to type, as 
gardeners say. Like his previous novels, it is redolent 


of 
“ , . . the good Devon land, 
Whose orchards down the echoing cleeve 
Bedewed with spray-drift stand.” 


His characters are real Devonians, who use the real dia- 
lect, and Daniel Sweetland is a fine, upstanding fellow, 
fit to be the hero of any romance. Unfortunately, when 
Dan has been snatched from his bride at the church door, 
on the wrongful suspicion that he had committed a murder 
a few hours earlier, the subsequent proceedings partake 
largely of the nature of melodrama. ‘The plot is carefully 
unfolded, and the author makes us feel that all possible 
is being done to prevent us from regarding his story as 
mere sensationalism ; but a literary success is not possible 
under the circumstances. Mr. Phillpotts is, of course, too 
intelligent a writer and too good a story-teller for The 
Poacher’s Wife to be less than interesting. It is, so to 
speak, redeemed by its unessentials: such minor charac- 
ters as Mr. Bartley, the policeman, and Mr. Beer, of the 
Warren Inn, are capital. We hope that Mr. Phillpotts 
will in the future, as in the past, be content with the 
chronicling of simple events and plain people, for few are 
better able than he is to render these effective and suffi- 
cient. 

Mrs. Penrose has given us a most agreeable story 
written around Walter Savage Landor’s theory that “the 
best thing is to stand above the world; the next is to 
stand apart from it.” Rachel Langton was an unusual 
child, and she developed into a remarkable woman; we 
are allowed to watch the process of this evolution, and it 
is a good while since we have enjoyed the story of a girl- 
hood so much. Each member of the feckless Markham 
family lives before us fresh from Mrs. Penrose’s witty pen. 
Perhaps the treatment is too satirical, but the attitude of 
an intelligent, rather precocious child towards such people 
would be satirical, and the reader naturally assimilates 
Rachel’s point of view. The high-class girls’ school at 
Brightminster is cleverly presented, with its occasional 
religious “ revivals,” now evangelical, now ritualistic, and 
its capable, sensible staff of mistresses. The first part of 
the book is the best: later on we are often annoyed by 
the details of the preposterous muddle connected with 


Griff Weston’s parentage, 
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IN THE WEST COUNTRY. 


LITERARY RAMBLES IN THE WEST OF ENGLAND. By Arthur L. 
Salmon. London: Chatto and Windus. 6s. net. 

In these rambles the author traces with a pious respect 
the footsteps of writers in the West Country, displaying 
an almost pathetic deference towards his chosen heroes. 
The sketches are not unpleasing in their simplicity and un- 
pretentiousness, and they show a real love for the West 
Country and its artistic and saintly memories. One of the 
most attractive chapters is that in which Mr. Salmon 
deserts his chosen theme and gathers up some of the 
legends of obscure Celtic saints, St. Piran, St. Ia, and 
others, whose names are yet linked with towns and 
churches and lonely headlands. He shows with some 
skill the links connecting the early religious life of the 
country, ardent, individual, and not subordinated to 
Rome, with the later developments of Nonconformist re- 
vivalism, and touches on the singular movement which 
in very recent years has made of the home of dissent a 
refuge for the exiled monks of France—a singular and 
significant conjunction. When he turns to literary associa- 
tions, the author displays a somewhat indiscriminating 
enthusiasm. It was hardly worth while, for instance, to 
insist on the strain of Cornish blood in the Brontés, into 
whose very souls had entered the stern and tempestuous 
spirit of the Yorkshire fells, nor vet to record the names 
of so many unimportant local worthies. ‘The apprecia- 
tion of Jefferies reveals a genuine sympathy and under- 
standing, and helps to redeem some of the arbitrary and 
superficial literary verdicts of the book. ’ 





THE ARTS. 
ue late Sir Richard Tangye was a_ patron of the 
arts and took a special interest in the Birming- 


The one example of Albert Moore's 
work which the latter possesses was the gift of Sir 
Richard and Mr. George Tangye. ‘This is “ The 
Dreamers,” a very characteristic example of the artist’s 
last manner. It is a little sad to think that only one 
picture of his, and that not a particularly important one, 
belongs to London, namely, the “ Blossoms,” at the Tate 
Gallery ; while Liverpool has a first-class example in “A 
Summer Night,” and “The Dreamers” belongs to Bir- 


ham City Gallery. 


mingham. Neither can any London private collection, 
with the exception of Mr. Connal’s in Berkeley-square, 
boast a really good show of Albert Moores. Mr. Con- 
nal’s collection, however, includes several important 


examples which are interesting in view of the fact that 
they represent an earlier period than that of 
Dreamers ”—a_ period in which the colour harmonies of 
the painter were less subtle than those of his later careet, 
but, in a sense, more attractive by reason of their joyous 
vitality. ; 

We are glad to hear that at last there is some prospect 
of a catalogue being prepared of the works in the Diploma 
Gallery, Burlington House. Mr. Eaton, the Academy 
secretary, has been entrusted with the task. When the 
Royal Academy was at Somerset House the Diploma pic- 
tures were hung as part of the annual exhibition, and up 
to 1836 the titles of all these were given in the catalogue. 
But then the practice was discontinued, and though a 
list of the acquisitions down to 1903 is given in Mr. 
Eaton’s book, “‘The Royal Academy and its Members,” 
there exists no cheaper or more accessible record. The 
publication of an official catalogue that can be kept up 
to date should reawaken interest in the Diploma Gallery, 
which thousands of regular Academy visitors have never 
seen and many people have never heard of. 

Last Monday the Royal Society of British Artists 
elected two new members, namely, Mr. Louis Grier, a 
landscapist, and Mr. Edwin Noble, an animal painter ; 
there were sixty-two candidates. At the same meeting it 


was decided that at the forthcoming exhibition a small 
room should be set apart for pictures and sketches by the 


“"T he. 





late president, Sir Wyke Bayliss. ‘There have been some 
changes in the personnel of the Institute of Oil Painters, 


whose exhibition opened this week. Mr. S. Melton 
Fisher has resigned from the society, and Mr. John 
Fulleylove has taken his place as vice-president. The 


Scottish artist, Mr. J. Coutts Michie, has also withdrawn 
his support. On the other hand, Mr. F. Cayley Robin- 
son, formerly of the R.B.A., and Mr. Harold Knight have 
joined the ranks. We deal with the exhibition in another 
column. 





AUTHORS AND PUBLISHERS. 


Amonc the sixpenny books which Messrs. Watts and Co. 
are shortly issuing two are of special interest. One deals 
with Socialism : Its Fallacies and Daigers, and isa trenchant 
analysis of the policy which at present appears to be upper- 
most in the counsels of the Labour Party. The brochure is 
contributed to by some of the ablest writers in the’ 
Individualist movement, and it is claimed that the various 
arguments are supported by facts and figures which it will 
be difficult to gainsay. The other is by Mr. J. Passmore 
Edwards, the well-known philanthropist, and is entitled 4 
Few Footprints. The book is largely autobiographical, and 
as Mr. Edwards, during his varied career, has met several 
celebrities, including Thomas Carlyle, the book is full of 
interesting reminiscences. 

The second number of Science Progress in the Twentieth 
Century contains some interesting and instructive articles on 
medicine, physiology, astronomy, geology,and botany. An 
illustrated article on “Some World’s Weather Problems,” 
by W. J. S. Lockyer, M.A., Ph.D., discusses the moveinents 
of the atmosphere surrounding the earth and shows what 
progress has been made during the last few years in 
meteorology. Mr. A. C. Inman, M.A., M.B., who writes on 
“Science in Medicine,” declares that “medicine is on the 
threshold of a new era, in which science will hold the chiet 
place ; that it is from the laboratory that further advances 
in medical knowledge are to be expected.” The journal is 
published quarterly by Mr. John Murray at 5s. 

Mr. Arthur Rickett, whose Personal Forces in Modern 
Literature was well received earlier in the year, has a new 
volume, entitled Zhe Vagabond in Literature, which 
Messrs. Dent and Co. will shortly publish. This volume, 
which will be entirely suppiementary to Personal Forces, 
will treat of Hazlitt, De Quincey, Borrow, Thoreau, R. L. 
Stevenson, Richard Jefferies, and Walt Whitman—“ vaga- 
bonds ” in the true etymological sense of the word. 

Since his retirement from the chair of Logic and Ethics 
at Columbia University, Professor James H. Hyslop has 
devoted himself largely to literary work on the subject of 
psychical research. His latest book, which will be published 
during the present month by G. P. Putnam’s Sons, is entitled 
The Borderland of Psychical Research. It treats of those 
phenomena which lie between the normal and the super- 
normal, The author examines numerous cases. which 
seem to have great psychical significance and shows 
that many can be reduced to perfectly simple solu- 
tions. Often what seem to be strange occurrences result 
from faulty memory or careless observation, and most of the 
exhibitions of professional clairvoyants break down under 
asearching analysis. By eliminating what is irrelevant or 
merely confusing Professor Hyslop performs important ser- 
vice to the cause of serious psychical research. 

Messrs. Macmillan and Co. have just published, under 
the title Commerce and Property in Naval Warfare, a 
letter of the Lord Chancellor which appeared in the 7iies 
last October. It is in pamphlet form, and contains an 
introduction, notes, and appendices. Its appearance is 
of special interest, in view of the approach of the second 
Hague Conference, when this important question must 
come up for discussion. 

Mrs. Frances Swiney, the author of The Awakening of 
Women, has in the press a new volume entitled Zhe Cosmuc 
Procession. The object of the book is to demonstrate that 
the feminine principle has been the main and essential 
factor in evolution and that the future progress of the race 
depends largely on the reassertion and recognition of the 
feminine influence. The volume will be published towards 
the end of the month by Mr. Ernest Bell. 

A revised edition of Chambers’s Concise Gazetteer of the 
World has just appeared, bringing this handy and valuable 
publicaticn up todate. Facts, figures, and statistics of the 
new century have been included, many articles have been 
entirely rewritten, while hundreds have been inserted tor 
the first time. 
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MONEY AND INVESTMENTS. 

THE advance in the Bank rate to 5 per cent. has 
done much to relieve the tension in the Money market. 
The air is clearer, and although the chances of profit- 
able business during the remainder of the year are not 
very promising, discount brokers are glad to see the 
end of the disorganisation which the lower minimum 
involved. They have experienced a very difficult and 
anxious time, and ifin the future the reserve is depleted 
too rapidly I hope the directors will act more promptly. 
It will be far better to raise at once the official mini- 
mum than to throw the operations of the outside 
market completely out of gear by continuing the policy 
of discrimination. The effect of the rise was 
immediately seen in the purchase of some bar gold, 
and if the absence of outside competition permits the 
Bank to steadily add to its stock during the remainder 
of the year we may yet be saved from the disturbance 
of a6 per cent. rate. It is, of course, too early yet to 
speak definitely, because almost every country of the 
worldis suffering from monetary stringency, andrumours 
are current in London every day of probable gold re- 
quirements for this place and that. The heavy Egyptian 
demand took everyone by surprise, and although it was 
no doubt largely due to the unexpected rise in the price 
of cotton I have no doubt that the land speculation in 
Egpyt during the last two or three years is largely 
responsible for the exceptional demands for currency. 
I was assured that a week or so back there was con- 
siderable danger of a severe collapse in Egypt arising 
out of the restrictions imposed on credit by this reck- 
less gambling, and the Government was compelled to 
come to the rescue with considerable monetary assist- 
ance. Of course the Bank of England will take steps 
to make its 5 per cent. rate fully effective, and is 
said to have borrowed a good deal of Japanese 
money when it fell due for repayment early in the 
week. Floating supplies of credit were further cur- 
tailed by the payment of over one million on 
Irish Land stock, and as the large quantity of 
bills held by the Bank fall due it will have no difficulty 
in controlling the outside market. Discount brokers, 
however, are fully alive to the necessity of seconding 
the Bank’s efforts to increase the reserve and are trying 
to maintain rates as near as possible to the official 
minimum. I should like to again call attention to the 
prizes of £5, £3, and £2 which I am enabled to 
offer for the best essay on the gold reserve. The ques- 
tion becomes more interesting every week, and com- 
petitors will note that their contributions must be sent 
in by the end of this month. A slightly better position 
is shown by this week’s Bank return. Circulation 
came back from the provincesin considerable volume, 
and, notwithstanding the export of £465,000 in gold, 
the reserve is larger by £572,000. The market, how- 
ever, is sensibly poorer, as the Government has been 
adding to its balance and the Bank has borrowed on 
Other Securities. 


Stock EXcHANGE PROSPECTS. 


In due course the Stock Exchange will no doubt 
derive benefit from the great activity in trade, but at 
the present moment it seems to be suffering from the 
diversion of the public mind from speculation to 
legitimate commerce and industry. The enormous 
turnover of business in all parts of the world 1s no doubt 
partially responsible for the extreme monetary strin- 
gency now prevailing, and we know that tight money 
is never good for the Stock Exchange. House opera- 
tions are not entirely at a_ standstill, occasional 
outbursts of speculation take place in one market or 
another, but the confidence that begets solid investment 
business is still noticeably absent. I mentioned the other 
day that the price of 100 was the goal of the speculators 
in Hudson’s Bay shares, and they have managed to get 


beyond this figure with a few pounds to spare. There 
was a good deal of excitement in the market when the 
century was passed, and enthusiastic ‘ bulls” are 
quite prepared for a further considerable rise now that 
the 100 mark has been safely passed. In fact, all kinds 
of wild predictions are being made, but anyone who 
plunges now must be aware of the risk entailed. The 
run on Nitrate shares seems to have come to an end 
for the time being, and I am inclined to think that a 
pause here is very desirable. Far too much use was 
being made of the lately-formed Nitrate Trust asa lever 
for raising prices. The price for nitrate lately hada 
fall, and speculators immediately rushed to take profits. 
The market looks rather a dangerous one. 


RAILWAYS AND RUSSIANS. 


Neither investors nor speculators seem to have been 
tempted yet by the low price of Home Railway stocks. 
Occasional efforts were made to induce a rally, and 
at one time there seemed a prospect that the dispute on 
the Clyde would be amicably settled, but the market is 
not yet on solid ground, and the high rate of money, 
which is bound to be a feature for the rest of the year, 
may shake out further weak speculators. There is not 
even a ‘‘ bear” account to give the market strength, 
but in due course good trade, expanding traffics, and 
higher dividends must have their influence, despite the 
alarmist stories of the demands of labour. No pro- 
ncunced movement either way has been initiated in the 
American section, and it will not matter if New York 
speculators now give us arest. We have had far too 
much American finance within the last few months, both 
in the Money market and on the Stock Exchange. I 
am glad to note a better tendency for Russian stocks. 
During the last few days the new Five per Cent. loan 
has again been under 8 discount. Bad news from the 
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country has been conspicuously lacking, and it is not 
improbable, as I have mentioned before, that the 
terrorist crimes are causing a reaction in favour of the 
Government. A very small improvement in the internal 
and financial condition of the country would, I think, 
cause a rapid recovery in the Russian loan, which is 
already between £4 and £5 higher than the worst 
figure touched. 
GAMBLING IN DIAMONDS. 

I can even detect a slightly happier mood in the 
Kaffir Circus. Gold shares have not shown much sign 
of life, but the speculators turned attention to one or 
two diamond shares and indulged in a good old- 
fashioned gamble. Only the other day the shares cf a 
company known as Vaal River Diamond could be 
picked up at a few shillings, but this week they went 
beyond £4 10s. on rumours of fabulous finds on the 
company’s properties. A rather unconvincing circular 
was subsequently issued by the directors telling of 
results of a nature never yet attained as regards yield 
and quality over so wide a tract of country in South 
Africa. 1, however, remain sceptical, despite a further 
story that a true pipe has been discovered, and -those 
who take ahand in the gamble had best be prepared to 
lose their money. I look upon the business as nothing 
better than a rig. 

SAN FRANCISCO INSURANCES. 

Although the British insurance offices have met 
the San Francisco fire claims with the greatest libe- 
rality, there seems to be a disposition on the part of 
certain American critics to call their policy in question. 
I noticed a very instructive article on the subject in the 
Times Financial and Commercial Supplement. 1 have 
always held the opinion that the insurance companies 
should interpret their contracts in the strictly legal 
sense, but they have gone far beyond this, paying 
claims which any but a prejudiced tribunal would have 
no hesitation in disallowing. In a good many cases 
policyholders would probably have great difficulty in 
substantiating their claims, but notwithstanding this 
the majority of the British offices, and, be it said, a 
large number of American companies as well, have 
paid in full. Because others have not seen 
fit to pay more than 75 per cent., and some- 
times less, their action has been held up _ to 
scorn and contumely and the whole world is 
invited to pass judgment on their meanness. It is 
impossible not to feel sympathy for those whose pro- 
perty was absolutely destroyed by the fire which fol- 
lowed the earthquake, but there is such a thing as 
equity in commercial dealings, and shareholders whose 
money is paid away have rights as_ well as policy. 
holders. 

New Companies AND IsSsuEs. 

The new Cornwall tin mining company known as 
the Wheal Kitty and Penhalls United may tempt the 
speculative. There has lately been a distinct revival 
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in Cornish miniug, owing to the high prices for tin, and 
the capital is quite small at £35,000 in ros. shares. 
The present offer is 46,000 shares, and I note that the 
board consists entirely of local men. The Britannic 
Nitrate Company, which has an issued _ share 
capital of £75,000 out of an authcrised amount 
of £100,000, is offering £70,000 in Five per Cent. 
Debentures at the price of £98 ros. On the 
whole the security offered seems fair and the bonds are 
redeemable within a comparatively short period at 102. 
They would lack a free market, and that to many is a 
drawback. I always think it is. The City and South 
London Railway Company’s Preference stock issue, how- 
ever, looks somewhat inviting. Money is required for 
the extension from the Angel at Islington to Euston, 
and the company offers £150,000 in Five per Cent Pre- 
f:rence stock at 105. Allowing for the fact that divi- 
dends will not begin to accrue until March1 next the 
yield is about £4 13s. 9d. The worst of the County 
Council tramway competition has probably now been 
experienced, and although there will be similar rivalry 
on the new route, this stock looks fairly well secured. 
THROGMORTON. 


MANUFACTURES AND COMMERCE. 
Tue Lonpon ButL_pinc TRADE. 

THe Employment Chart issued by the Board of 
Trade shows a more favourable state cf the labour 
market when compared with previous years; but 
several departments of the home trade of the country 
are still unsettled and quite a number of industries 
are very slow in making improvement. The most con- 
spicuous are the building trades, which, particularly in 
London, seem to be on the wane. In the last week in 
September 10,359 workpeople were paid wages 
compared with 10,525 a month previously and 
12,136 in September, 1905. The trade union re- 
turns of carpenters and joiners show the same 
tendency. The percentage of unemployed at the end 
of September was 6'5, compared with 5°5 the previous 
month and 71 a year ago. The improvement in 
August does not seem to have been maintained, and 
doubtless with the approach of winter we may see the 
unemployed numbers getting higher. This state of 
industry is reflected in the timber trade, which has been 
very quiet for some time past. Prices have been on 
the rise, and the enhanced value of stocks has made 
it increasingly difficult to conduct business. 


Tue Cost oF Livinc In Bavaria. 

It is seldom that our consular reports are so inform- 
ing as the one recently issued on the trade of Bavaria. 
Usually these publications are little more than compila- 
tions of the statistics of trade, and very little insight 
is given into the life of the people among whom the 
consul lives. But in the report in question we have a 
most interesting account of the cost of living of 
the German workman. In Bavaria the cost has 
risen as much as 25 per cent. since 1904, meat 
alone having risen 38 per cent., whilst wages have 
only increased 10 per cent. The proof of the 
increased cost is demonstrated by the fact that mili- 
tary administration requires £4 more per annum for 
the maintenance of a soldier. As showing the ten- 
dency of prices, wheat rose from £8 13s.to £9 2s. per 
metric ton and oats from £47 14s. 6d. to £9 6s. This 
was during the period from July, 1905, to July of 
this year. The price of live cattle was also higher. 
It is not surprising therefore that the consumption of 
horse flesh should be increasing. With a population 
of 30,000, 239 horses were slaughtered in 1905 against 
57 in 1902. In Munich as many as 2,893 horses and 


110 dogs were slaughtered. When we remember that 
industry in Germany was never so active as at present 
this increase in the consumption of horseflesh does not 
point to the general spread of comforts and luxuries. 
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BOOKS OF THE WEEK, 


ART. 


Aims and Idealain Art. By George Clausen, A.R.A.,R.W.S. (Methuen 
and Co., 5s. net.) 

Correggio. By T. Staewe Moore. (Duckworth, 7s. 6d. net.) 

The Arta of Japan. By Edward —. — forty-one Illustrations. 
(Methuen’s Little Books on Art, _ 6d. ne 

The Complete Photographer. By R. Ciitd Bayley. (Methuen, 10s. 6d. 


net.) 
CHILDREN’S BOOKS. 
By Rev. J. G. Stevenson. (James Clarke and Co., 2s. 6d. 
net.) 
The Land of Play. By Mrs. Graham Wallas. (Edward Arnold, 3s. 6d.) 
The Wise Book. By Millicent Sowerby. (J. M. Dent, 1s. net.) 
The story of Romeo and Juliet. Retold by Alice Spencer Hoffman. 
(J. M. Dent. 1s. net.) 
(T. C. and E. C. Jack, 


The Child's Life of Jesus. 
19s. 6d. net.) 
(Maemillan, Limited, 4s. 6d.) 
(Hodder and Stoughton, 6s.) 


The Challen-e. 


By C. M. Steedman. 


By Mrs. Molesworth. 


Jasper. 
By Herbert Strang. 
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ETHICS. 
The Child Mind. By Henrietta Home. (Elkin Mathews, 1s. 6d. net, 
cloth ; 1s. net, paper. 
ETHNOLOGY, 


The Pagan Races of the Malay Peninsula. By Walter William Skeat, 
M.A., and Charles Otto Blagden, M.A. Two volumes. (Macmillan, 
42s. net.) 

FICTION. 
By F. Marion Crawford. (Macmillan, 6s.) 
By Rev. David Bearne, S. J. (Manresa Press, 


(Smith, Elder, and Co., 6s.) 
(Cassell and Co., 6s.) 
(Ward, Lock, and Co. 


Coleridge. (Edward, 
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(Duckworth, 6s.) 
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6s.) 
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Arnold, 6s.) 

Quicksilver and Flame. By St. 

Old Fireproof. By Owen Rhoscomyl. 

Ithuriel’s Spear. By W. H. Fitchett. (Kelly, 6s.) 

Slings of Fortune. By Jonathan Neild. (Allenson. 63.) 

The Earthquake. By W. Molt White. (Grant Richards, 6s.) 

The Adventure of Billy Topsail. By Norman Duncan. (Hodder and 
Stoughton, 5s.) 

the Iron Gates. By Annie E. Holdsworth. (Unwin, 6s.) 

HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY. 

A History of Modern England. By Herbert Paul. 
(Maemillan and Co., 8s. 6d. net.) 

Westminster Abbey: Its Story and 
Smith (E. T. Bradley). (Cassell, 68.) 


Vol, V., 
Mrs. 


1885-1€95. 


Associations, By 


A. Murray 


Parish Life in Medixval England, By Abbot Gasquet, D.D. (Methuen, 
7s. 6d. net.) 
Nelson's Lady Hamilton. By E. Hallam Moorehouse. (Methuen, 


Ts. 6d. net.) 

Heroes of European History. By Louise Creighton. (Longmans, ls. 6d. 
net.) 

Some Reminiscences of William Michael Rossetti. 
Langham, and Co., 42s. net.) 

The History of Enaland from the Accession of Richard IT. tothe Death of 
Richard IIT, (1877-1485). By C. Oman, ~ ; (Longmans, 7s. 6d. net.) 

Tchaikovsky. By Edwin Evans. Dent, 3s. 6d. net.) 

The Lije of Isabella Bird (Mrs. By Anna M. Stoddart. 


Murray, 18s. net.) 
John Thain Davidson. (Hodder and Stoughton, 6s.) 
A Revolutionary Princess. Remsen Whitehouse. (T. Fisher 
Unwin, 10s. 6d. net.) 
Personal and Literary Letters of Robert First Earl of Lytton, 
Lady Betty Balfour. Two volumes. (Longmans, ls. net.) 
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Stoughton, 10s. 6d. net.) 
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English Literature from the Norman Conquest to Chaucer. By W. H. 
Schofield. (Macmillan, 7s. 6d.) 

Church and State in England a d Wales in 1899-1906. By Michael 
McCarthy. (Hodges and Figgis, Dublin.) 


LITERATURE, 
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Guinevere. By Graham Hill. (Elkin Mathews, 2s. €d. net.) 
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net cloth.) 

Durante and Selvaggia, and Other Poems. 
Nutt, 2s. net.) 


(Elkin, 


Poems. 


By Dum-Dum. (Archibald Constable and Co., 


By Kaufmann Spiers. (David 


POLITICS, 
P The Bishops as Legislators. By Joseph Clayton. (Arthur C. Fifield 
Ss. net.) 
THEOLOGY. 


(Hodder and Stoughton, 6s.) 
By the Rev. E. H. Archer- 


Edinburgh Sermons. By Hugh Black. 

Burning Questions in the Light of To- —* 
Shepherd. M.A. (Rivinetons, 2s. €d. net.) 

The Faithof a Free Church. By Samuel M.Crothers, D.D. 
Foreign Unitarian Association, 2d.) 

Science and Immortality. By William Osler, M.D., F.R.S. The Endless 
Life. By Samuel McChord Crothers. Human Immortality. By William 
James. The Eternal Life. By Wugo Miinsterberg. The Conception of 
Tmmortality. By Josiah Royce. (Archibald Constable and Co., Limited, 
ls. net each.) 

The Shadow of Eternity. By Naroid B. Shepheard, M.A. (J. M. Dent and 
Co., 2s. 6d. net.) 

The Better Choice,and Other Sermons. 
(Nisbet, 3s. 6d. net.) 

TRAVEL, 


By R. C. F. 


By H. Overton Hobson, M.D. 
ae. A. Hobson, M.A. 


(British and 


3y Frances Keyes Aglionby, M.A. 
Maugham. (John Murray, l5s. 


(Longmans, 2s. 6d. net. 
sith Fisher Unwin, 3s. ea, net.) 


‘erieeemaend South Africa. 
t.) 


Helouan. 
Canada To-day. 


EPPS’S 


it forms a welcome delicacy for the morning and evening 

meal. A fragrant, delicious, and most healthful beverage. 

As a food for quite young children it is admirable, too, on 
account of its nourishing and strengthening qualities. 


COCOA 


TYPEWRITING.  — 


TO AUTHORS. 


Lady (experienced) undertakes TYPEWRITING. Authors’ 
MSS., 1/- per 1,000 words (after 40,000, 10d. per 1,000); 
Dramatic work a speciality; INDEXING and PROOF RE- 
VISING (usual terms)—Accuracy ; promptitude ; highest testi- 
monials.—Miss FOOT, 48, Digby Mansions, Hammersmith. 











GRATEFUL AND 
COMFORTING. 


NUTRITIOUS AND 
ECONOMICAL. 




















NOTICE. 


THE SPEAKER is published weekly. Applications for copies 
and Subscriptions should be sent to THE SPEAKER Office, 
14, Henrietta-street, Covent Garden. 

TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION (HOME), INCLUDING PosTAaGF, 
28s. PER ANNUM. 

Entered as second-class matter at the New York, N.Y., Post Office. 

Cheques should be made payable to THE SPEAKER Publish- 
ing Co., Ltd., and crossed “ National Provincial Bank.” 

EDITORIAL COMMUNICATIONS should be addressed to 
‘* Tue EpiTor,” and ADVERTISEMENTS to ‘* THE MANAGER,” 

The Editor cannot hold himself responsible for the loss or 
miscarriage of unsolicited manuscripts submitted to him, 
though he will make every effort to return such safely, if a 
stamped and addressed envelope is sent with them. 

SCALE OF CHARGES FOR ADVERTISEMENTS. 


Narrow, 
Full column 
Page. 4Page. 3} Page. 4 Page, 


cover, or 
first page facing 
DE cncnnuk 6 © 4566 £0 0 £35 6 8 
Back cover, or 
last page facing 


Mic... €¢€6&6¢ 69806 £68 8086 
Other pages ...... 8 0 0 4 00 200 23 @ 
Smaller spaces—tos, per inch, broad column. 
6s.8d. ,, narrow ,, 
Is, per line, broad ,, 
. ots narrow ,, 


THE SPEAKER may be obtained from the following book- 
sellers abroad : 
Paris—Galignani’s Library, Rue de Rivoli, 
Nice—Galignani’s Library. 
Se Gordon and Gotch; Messrs. J.C. Juta 
and Co. 
Where single Copies can be obtained, and Subscriptions 
are received, 
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“THE SPEAKER” 
SCHEME OF PRIZES. 


Proprietors of The Speaker have 
pleasure in offering to their readers, upon 
certain terms and _ conditions, a series of 
valuable Prizes, which will be awarded to success- 
ful candidates. In each competition four prizes 
will be given of £10, £5, £3, and £2. The follow- 
ing are the subjects, with the latest date at which 
the essays must be sent in to The Speaker Office : 





The 





. The best proposal for Amending the 
Law relating to Motor Cars - - 


2. The best Agenda for the coming 
Hague Conference - - 2 « 


Oct. 6 


Oct, 13 





3. How should a Liberal Government 
deal with the House of Lords? ~- 


4. What could be done to solve the Un- 
employed Problem under the exist- 
ing Laws, and what could be done 
to improve those Laws? - = 


5. A plan for the Afforestation of the 
Waste Lands of the United King- | 
dom- - =- - Nov. 3 


6. Assuming that Free Trade is good for | 
Great Britain, would it also be | 
beneficial to the United States, | 
Germany, and Ireland? - - ~«~ Nov. 10 


7. The best Hundred Books on Peace | 


and War- - = = «© m= «| 
(For this subject two prizes only, of £20 and £10 are offered) | Nov. 17 
~ Nov. 24 


Oct. 20 


Oct. 27 





- = - -” 


8. A Temperance Bill for next year 


9. The best suggestion for the Amend- | 
ment of our Election Laws with | 
a view to diminish Corrupt Prac- | 
tices and to Cheapen the Cost of 
Elections - - “ - - - | Dec. 1 


10. The best Bill for the Reform of Irish | 
Government - = = = «|! Dec. 8 
| 


11. A scheme for the Rating of Unoccu- | 


pied Land in Town and Country- | Dec. 15 
12. The best Budget for next year in the 
form ofa Financial Speech - Dec. 22 








Three special prizes of £5, £3, and £2, respectively, are offered 
for the best essay, not to exceei a thousand words in length, upon 
‘Our Gold Reserve—Is it Adequate?” Contributions to be received 


by October 31, 1906. 





CONDITIONS FOR ENTRANCE, 


Every competitor must be a subscriber to The Speaker for at 
least six months. All present subscribers are qualified to enter. 
Those who are not at present subscribers and wish to enter for 
the competition should send in their subscription of 14s. for six 
months to the Manager of Zhe Speaker, 14, Henrietta-street, 
Covent Garden, W.C. Cheques, which should be made payable to 
The Speaker Publishing Company, Limited, and crossed “ National 
Provincial Bank,” should be forwarded on or before the date at 
which the competition closes. Every subscriber is entitled to 
enter for any or all of the competitions. 

MSS. should be legibly written or type-written on one side 
of the paper only. 

All communications respecting the competitions should be 
addressed to the Managing Editor of The Speaker, 14, Henrietta- 
street, Covent Garden, W.C. 





Intending competitors should look carefully 
at each number of The Speaker, and are advised 
in no case to exceed 2,000 words, 





EDUCATIONAL. 
COUNTY OF LONDON. 


LONDON DAY TRAINING COLLEGE—APPOINTMENT OF 
MISTRESS OF METHOD. 


The London County Council invites applications for appointment 
to the post of Mistress of Method at the London Day Training 
College, which is conducted by the Council in association with the 
University of London, Candidates must possess good qualifications 
in Pedagogy, and should have had experience in Secondary Schools, 
Special qualifications in History and Geography will be a recom- 
mendation. 

The salary attaching to the post will be at the rate of £300 a 

year, 
Applications should be made on the official form to be obtained 
from the Clerk of the London County Council, Education Offices, 
Victoria Embankment, W.C., to whom they must be returned not 
later than 10 a.m. on Wednesday, November 7th, 1906, accom- 
panied by copies of three testimonials of recent date, 

Candidates applying through the post for the form of application 
should enclose a stamped and addressed envelope. 

Candidates, other than successful candidates, invited to attend 
the Committee, will be allowed third olass return railway fare, but 
no other expenses, 

Canvassing, either directly or indirectly, will be considered a dis- 


qualification. 
G. L, GOMMBE. 
Clerk of the London County Council. 





Education Offices, 
Victoria Embankment, W.C. 


COUNTY OF LONDON. 
L.C.C, GRAYSTOKE-PLACE TRAINING COLLEGE, 
APPOINTMENT OF TEACHER OF MATHEMATICS. 


The London County Council invites applications for appointment 
to the post of teacher of Mathematics at the L.C.C. Day Training 
College for Women, Graystoke-place, B.C. The post is open to 
candidates of either sex. The commencing salary, in the case of a 
man, will be £180 to £200 a year, and, in the case of women, £150 
to £180 a year, according to qualifications and experience. 

Candidates must possess a University degree and have had a suc- 
cessful experience in teaching. 

Applications should be made on the official form to be obtained 
from the Clerk of the London County Council, Education Offices, 
Victoria Embankment, W.C., to whom they must be returned not 
later than 10 a.m. on Monday, November 12th, 1906, accompanied 
by copies of three testimonials of recent date. 

Candidates applying through the post for the form of application 
should enclose a stamped and addressed envelope. 

Candidates, other than the succecsful one, who are invited to attend 
the Committee, will be allowed third class return railway fare, but 
no other expenses, 

Canvassing, either directly or indirectly, will be considered a dis- 


qualification. 
G. L. GOMMP. 
Clerk of the London County Council. 





Education Offices, 
Victoria Embankment, W.C. 





THE HINDHEAD SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
Principal : Miss J. F. GRUNER, Certificated Student of Girton College, late 
Second Mistress, Dulwich High School, G.P.D.S.Co. Education thoroughly 
modern; physical training and outdoor games. Great attention is paid to 
healthful conditions of life. The boarding-house stands at an elevation ct 
Boo ft.— For prospectus address to BRACKENHURST, HINDHEAD, 
HASLEMERE, R.S.0. 


THE LEYS SCHOOL, 
CAMBRIDGE. 





ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINATION at end of every term. 
Preparatory School at Hitchin recognised by the Governors, 
Enquiries should be addressed to the BURSAR. 





INFORMATION AND ADVICE AS TO SCHOOLS. 
THe SCHOLASTIC, CLERICAL, AND MEDICAL ASSOCIATION, LTD, 
(a body of Oxford and Cambridge graduates), gives advice and assistance with- 
out charge to Parents and Guardians in the selection of schools (for GiRLs AND 

Boys) at home or abroad, and as to Tutors (ARMY, Navy, University, &c.), 
A statement of the requirements should be sent to the Manager, 
R. J. BEEVOR, M.A., aa, Craven Street, Tratalgar Square, W.C. 
Telegrams: ‘ Trirorm, Lonpon.” Telephone No. ; 1854 Gerrarv. 


AGRICULTURAL COLLECE, TAMWORTH. 


YOUTHS TRAINED FOR HOME OR COLONIES. 
Farm, 1,000 acres. Carpentry, Smith’s work, Riding and 
Shooting taught. Prospectus. 











HASLEMERE, SURREY. 


ST. GEORGE’S WOOD SCHOOL for GIRLS. Sandy soil; nine acres 


of ground; nearly 600 ft. above sea-level. ‘ 
Principals: Miss AMY KEMP, Camb. Certif. for Theor 


Teaching (St. George’s Training College, Edinburgh); p q 
Teaching of German (Berlin); and Miss HELEN T. NEILD, M.A. (Vict.), 


Classical Tripos (Camb.), Certificated Student of Girton College; 11 years at 
the Mount School, York. 


and Practice ot 
ipl or e 
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BOOKSELLERS. 
Che Self-Explanatory Ceacher’s Bible. 


Minion 8vo, with References printed in full, thus saving time and interruption of 
thought in looking them up. Together with Rev. C. H. H. Wright’s BIBLE 
READER’S MANUAL of over 300 pages of Helps to Bible Study, and over 
140 Illustrations of Antiquities aed Photographic Views of Places. Size, 8% by 
5% by 1% inches. Persian Levant morocco, overlapping edges, 12s. 6d. net; 
ditto, leather lined, silk sewn, 15s. net; Levant morocco, ditto, ditto, 21s. net, 
Post free. Abroad, od. extra. 
Principal FarrBairn writes : ‘‘ Excellent, most helpful, and illustrative. The 
number of comeeert scholars employed on it are truly remarkable.” 


The London Bible Warehouse, 53, Paternoster Row, E.C. 








5, Pall Mall, S.W. 


A. LIONEL ISAACS, (Carton Horet 


Bulitp1no). 








Choice Books. 
Rare Autographs and MSS. 


Pictures and Prints, 


CATALOGUES ISSUED. TELEPHONE: 1784 CENTRAL. 





‘ 





A light, refined, and digestible beverage, unequalled for 
nourishment, purity, and strength. The most enjoyable 
cocoa for invalids as well as for those in vigorous health. 


Made under ideal conditions of labour in Cadbury’s 
Garden Factory, amidst pure and healthful surroundings. 


~ 














Anelent and Modern, Bought, Sold and 
Exchanged. 


BOOKS, 
THOMAS THORP, 100, St. Martin’s Lane, W.C. 


{And at READING]. 
MONTHLY CATALOGUES FREE, 


Mr. Thorp has incorporated the business in Review Books 
carried on for many years by Mrs. Hindley at Booksellers’ Row, 
and at the above address, 


J. POOLE @& CO., 104, Charing Cross Road, LONDON, 
School, Classical, Mathematical, Scientific, and Students’ 


BOOKSELLERS. 


NEW AND SECOND-HAND. 














All enquiries as to Prices of Books in our VERY LARGE STOCK 
answered. 


TOURS AND TRAVEL. 


SPAI MADRID, SEVILLE, CORDOVA, ALHAMBRA, 
& 











GIBRALTAR. 


Outward by BOOTH LINE Royal Mail Steamers to Lisbon. 
P, & O. Royal Mail Steamers from Gibraltar. 


22 Days £34 and 32 Days £42 


rst class throughout, including travelling and Hotel expenses. 
Liverpool 19th and zeth November, London arst November and rst December, 


8, Adelphi-terrace, Strand ; 
4 30, James-street, Liverpool. 


Homeward by 

















AT BOURNEMOUTH HYDRO, 
IDEAL RESIDENCE. 


Every form of Bath. 


Sun Lounge. 





























BRIGHTON. 
THE HOLEL METROPOLE. E. Richard, Manager. 
—- BRIGHTON. 
ROYAL YORK HOTEL. H. J. Preston, 
a BUXTON. 
ST. ANN’S HOTEL. First Hotel. 
LIVERPOOL. 


TON HOTEL, Church Street. Wm. Russell, 
— Telegrams; “Compton.” Telephones: 58 and 8058. 








BOURNEMOUTH. 


THE QUEEN, Bath Road. Miss Tye. 
Central. Board and Residence, 35/6 to 3 guineas weekly. 





WHITBY. 
ROYAL HOTEL. Henry Walker. 





WHITBY. 


WEST CLIFF PRIVATE HOTEL. Mrs, T. Newbitt. 











ie HAPPY is the MAN 
L- PLAYER'S " 
Navy Mixture 


For he forgets his cares 


and in the company of his pipe rests 
content. Its purity, fragrance and careful 


blending of the choicest Tobaccos, add 
@ new delight to smoking. 


SOLD IN TWO STRENGTHS; 
Mild, 1/8 yi Sd.r 
Medium, 1/6 "1/4" 4d. 2 
The MEDIUM is the MOST POPULAR. 








Jobn Player & Sons, Nottingham, will forward testing RB 


sometes post free to applicants mentioning this p.pcr. 

















What’s What and Who’s Who in the 
book world from month to month—the 
‘(Book Monthly,’’ Gd. net, will tell 
you. itis now the most quoted among 
the magazines, as itis the most use- 
ful companion that a book-lover can 
have. Its pages contain particulars 
of all the new books, articles on 
current literary subjects, and beauti- 
ful illustrations. Write for a speci- 
men copy to the Publishers, Simpkin, 
Marshall and Co., Stationers’ Hall 
Court, London. 
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GAY & BIRD’S NEW BOOKS. 


Our Announcement List will be sent upon application. 





Ready next week. 
TWIN SOU LS. By the Author of “ Fallen Angels.” 


Illustrated by NEWTON BRABy. Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 6s. 

An exceptionaily interesting psychological story that at 
once grips the attention of the reader, whether man or 
woman, and holds it to the end. 


Ready next week. 


THE HOUSE OF A THOUSAND CANDLES. 
By MEREDITH NICHOLSON. 
Illustrated in Colour by HOWARD CHANDLER CHRISTY. 
Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 6s. 
*,* Over 250,000 copies of this book have been sold in 
America during the last few months, and it is one of the best 
selling books in America, 


Now ready. 


THE SORROWS OF MICHAEL. 
By MULVY OUSELEY, 
Author of “ Kitty and the Viscount.” Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 6s. 
A thrilling story with many finely-drawn characters, and a 
remarkable “ World Peace Conference.” It is sure to be 
widely read and discussed. 


Nearly ready. 


WITH WALT WHITMAN IN CAMDEN. 
By HORACE TRAUBEL. 
With 35 Full-page Portraits, and many Facsimiles of 
Important Letters. Also Full-sized Facsimile of his Will. 
Size 9 in. by 6 in., cloth gilt, gilt top, 12s. 6d. net. 
A Diary Record of Conversations kept by HORACE TRAUBEL, 
one of Whitman’s executors. 


Ready next week. 


THE HUMOUR OF BULLS AND BLUNDERS. 
By MARSHALL BROWN. 
Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 5s. 
Judge Brown has culled a wonderful collection of humorous 
Bulls and Blunders made in the Press, Parliament, Law 
Courts, Pulpits, Schools, Advertisements, &c, 


Now ready. 


YOPPY: The Autobiography of a Monkey. 
By MOLLIE LEE CLIFFORD. 

Crown 8vo, with Frontispiece in Colour and five page 
Illustrations. Cloth gilt, with a Coloured Picture of YOPPY 
on the side, 5s. 

This is a humorous volume for old and young. 


Ready next week. 


SEEING FRANCE WITH UNCLE JOHN. 
By ANNE WARNER. 


Numerous Illustrations by M. W. PRESTON. 5s. 
A humorous sketch of an American girl’s holiday with an 
uncle who has many troubles and peculiarities. 


Now ready. 


THE RUINED ABBEYS OF GREAT BRITAIN. 
By RALPH ADAMS CRAM, F.A.LA., F.R.G.S., 
Author of ‘‘ Church Building,” &c. 

. Size 84 by 5% in., pp. 330, with 67 Half-tone Plates from 

Photographs, cloth gilt, gilt top, ros 6d. net. 





Lonpon: GAY & BIRD, 12 & 13, HENRIETTA ST., STRAND. 
Late 22, BEDFORD STREET. 














Mr. MURRAY'S NEW BOOKS. 


THE LIFE OF 
ISABELLA BIRD 


(Mrs. BISHOP). By Miss ANNA M. STODDART, 
Author of the “Life of Prof. J. S. Blackie.” With 
Portraits, Maps, and other Illustrations. Demy 8vo, 
18s. net. 


CAVALRY .IN FUTURE 
WARS. 


By His Excellency Lieut.-General FREDERICK VON 
BERNHARDI, Commander of the 7th Division of the 
German Army. Translated by CHARLES SYDNEY GOLD- 
MAN, Editor of ‘‘ The Empire and the Century.” With 
an Introduction by Lieut.-General Sir JoHN FRENCH, 
K.C.M.G., K.C B., G.C.V.O. Demy 8vo, ros. 6d. net. 


ADRIFT IN 
NEW ZEALAND. 


By E. WAY ELKINGTON, F.R.G.S., Author of 
‘¢ The Lucky Shot,” “The Squatter’s Stud,” &c. With 
numerous Illustrations. Demy 8vo, tos. 6d. net. 


PORTUGUESE 
EAST AFRICA. 


The History, Scenery, and Great Game in Manica and 
Sofala. By R. C. F. MAUGHAM. With Map and 
32 full-page Illustrations. Demy 8vo, 15s. net. 


THE YOUNG PEOPLE. 


By ONE OF THE OLD PEOPLE. Crown 8vo, 
5s. net. 

A little book of light essays on the manifold happiness of the 
London life of certain young people well known to the writer. It 
is a manual for everybody who loves London and the young ; but 
though addressed generally to all readers, it is especially written 
for the more youthful members of the community, 























TWO NEW 6G/- NOVELS. 


REZANOV. ATHERTON, 
crant burr. PERIWINKLE. 


JOHN MURRAY, ALBEMARLE STREET, W, 
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WISDOM ano WAR. 


AN EPITOME OF THE BEST WRITINGS ON WAR. 


The aim of the Compiler of this little work has been to 
reproduce from various authors—not confined to our own 
country—utterances which, directed against war, appeal 
primarily to the highest moral sentiment, and, secondly, to the 
necessity, on economic grounds, of removing the burden and 
cost of the upkeep of vast armaments. 


Price One Shilling net. 
By Post, 1s. id. 


St. Martin’s Press, 
15, Craven-street, Strand. 
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GAS ENGINE 
GAS BILL. 


TANGYES Ltd., 
BIRMINGHAM. 




















ENGLAND'S BEST VALUE! 


‘BONGOLA’ 
TEA 


HAS NO EQUAL. 





DELICIOUS COFFEE 
RED 
WHITE 
« BLUE 


For Breakfast & after Dinner. 


In making, use less quantity, it 
being so much stronger Tan 


ordinary COFFEE. 


















NUOVA ANTOLOGIA: 


THE LEADING ITALIAN REVIEW OF LITERATURE, 
SCIENCE, FINE ARTS, AND POLITICS. 


40th Year. 


Established 1866. 


Is published in Rome on the rst and 16th of each month. 
Each Number contains about 200 Pages. 


Editor: MAGGIORIO FERRARIS, M.P. 


The NUOVA ANTOLOGIA is the oldest and the foremost 
Italian Review. The most Eminent Authors, University Pro- 
fessors, and Members of Parliament (GABRIELE D’ANNUNZIO, 
G. CARDUCCI, LUIGI LAZZATTI, E. pe AMICIS, P. 
VILLARI, C. LOMBROSO, &c.) are among its Contributors. 

ROME—Via S. VITALE 7—ROME. 
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— A PAPER FOR — 
FRIENDS ABROAD. 


Writing from Saranac Lake, New 
York, U.S.A,, a reader says: 


“TI have just finished your issue 
of June 30th, and I want to say 
*Thanks’ for it. My father sends 
it me each week, and I thought it 
would pleasure you to know how 
much it is appreciated, though it 
makes me very homesick at times. 

“This is a health resort full of 
lungers from all parts, and the 
‘Saturday Westminster’ goes quite 
a round as soon as I get through 
with it. The Americans—quite a 
good class up here—are amazed at 
the price considering the quality, 
and at the merit of the whole 
production.” 


The subscription rate for abroad is 8s. 8d. a 


year, post free, United Kingdom, 6s. 6d. 
Shorter periods at proportionate rates, 


THE SATURDAY 
WESTMINSTER 


TUDOR HOUSE, TUDOR ST., 
LONDON, E.C, 
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